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Foreword 
og special numbers of The Furrow (September 1950, April 


1954, April 1958) have dealt extensively with the spiritual 
problems posed by the large-scale emigration of Irish people to 
Britain. A new development in the approach to this question was 
officially announced by the Bishops of Ireland in their Pastoral of 
7 July, 1955: 


“Tt has been arranged by the Irish Hierarchy with His 
Eminence [Cardinal Griffin] and the Hierarchy of England and 
Wales that the missions given by Irish missioners to Irish-born 
Catholics in England and Wales be further developed and co- 
ordinated. . . . It has also been arranged .. . that Father 
Aedan McGrath of the Maynooth Mission to China should go 
to England and Wales to foster the apostolic spirit among our 


of people there through the Legion of Mary and its auxiliary 


Association, the Patricians. . . . We are confident that our 
emigrants will give a warm welcome to Father McGrath and 


his assistants. ... ” 


A further step in the working out of this charge was the sending 
of Irish diocesan priests to minister, under the direction of the 
Columban Fathers, as chaplains to hotel-workers in London and to 
workers camped on the large building sites throughout Britain. 


We have pleasure in now presenting our readers with news of 
the work done by “‘ Father McGrath and his assistants ” in imple- 
menting this episcopal direction. The articles which follow are 
papers which were delivered at the annual meeting of the Maynooth 


{ Union, June 1959, when, for the first time, reports on the conduct 
} of this work were submitted bv priests engaged in it. We append a 
[handsome and unsolicited tribute from an English Parish Priest 


to the effectiveness of this apostolate among Irish workers in 


} Essex. 


It is on reading accounts like these that one realises how much 


| these priests and laymen, in the words of Pius XII, “‘ deserve the 


recognition and support of the Church.” 
RONAN DRURY 
Acting Editor 
Saint Patrick’s College, Maynooth 


| ; 

ps 

| 
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Apostolate to the Irish in Britain 


AEDAN McGRATH 


I AM honoured to be asked to the Maynooth Union to speak to 
the priests on the work of my colleagues and myself since 1955 

for the Irish in England. I feel it will be useful to give a 
brief resumé of what happened from the time that the Irish 
Hierarchy asked my Superior General to release me temporarily 
for this work, and to show how co-operative the bishops and priests 
in England have been. 

From the first it was stressed, and it was later emphasised in 
the Pastoral Letter of the Irish Hierarchy of July 7, 1955, that the 
work was “to foster the apostolic spirit among our people there 
through the Legion of Mary and its auxiliary association, the 
Patricians.”” “Our people at home and abroad are capable of an 
active and zealous apostolate, wherever they are persuaded of its 
necessity. If proof is needed, we see in the Legion of Mary one of 
the most active and successful forms of the Lay Apostolate. Its 
influence has spread over the five continents and its spirit has 
given strength to people, young and old, of every race and colour.” 

His Grace, the Archbishop of Dublin told me that the Hierarchy 
of England, headed by His Eminence Cardinal Griffin, and the 
Hierarchy of Ireland were all of one opinion as to the method to 
be used. It was to be a positive one, asking our people in England 
to be apostolic, to share the great gift of the Faith with others. 
It was felt that the apostolic spirit would be the mainstay of the 
emigrants’ own Faith, as well as a great force towards the con- 
version of England. The Legion of Mary and the Patricians were 
chosen as being the best means of instilling such a spirit. 

Cardinal Griffin was kindness itself to me. He said, ‘““Thank God 
that the bishops of both countries have got together to solve this 
great problem.” He introduced me to those who could help me, 
both clerical and lay. He mentioned the work specifically in his 
Trinity Sunday Pastoral and mentioned also the Legion of Mary 
and the Patricians. He said: “It is not sufficient that we should 
think in terms of saving their faith. We must take every step to 
ensure that they prove a credit to their native land, and are fully 
integrated into the Catholic community of this country.” The 
Cardinal made one remark to me which we have all used freely in 
our sermons—“Don’t scold them, don’t try to frighten them; they 
are just Over two wars; tell them that we the Bishops of England 
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need them.”’ Cardinal Griffin also accepted the Patricians without 
question, gave the organisation his blessing and asked us to start 
the first branch in Westminster. 

A letter from the Archbishop of Dublin at that time said: 
“Prospere procede. You are well launched. When under way, you 
will need assistance.” In September 1955, Father John Casey and 
Father Patrick Ronan came to help in the work. Later Father 
Patrick Reilly changed places with Father Ronan and Father 
Edward MacElroy came soon after in 1957. Cardinal Griffin intro- 
duced us personally to the bishops at the Easter Week meeting. 
Throughout our four years’ work we have found each one of them 
very helpful and enthusiastic. Cardinal Godfrey, when Archbishop 
of Liverpool, wanted the Patricians spread throughout the whole 
archdiocese. It was His Eminence Cardinal Godfrey who asked 
specifically for a praesidium to be set up to meet the Liverpool 
boat from Ireland, and it was his Secretary, Monsignor Adamson, 
who suggested that the Patricians should be used for the juniors 
also. As a result, the first Junior Patrician Group in the world was 
st up in Mill Hill, London, 1955. It was at the instigation of 
Archbishop Heenan that the girls’ hostel has been set up in Liver- 
pool. It was Bishop Beck of Salford who actually bought the house 
for the hostel in Manchester. The other hostels throughout the 
country have all been backed by the respective bishops. Archbishop 
Grimshaw once addressing the Irish said, “Keep your heads high. 
You have something which we lack. Give it to us.” 

As to the co-operation from the priests in the parishes it is 
significant that three of us are invited every Sunday to preach at 
all the Masses and in the evening on the Lay Apostolate, on the 
Legion of Mary and the Patricians. In fact, we have so many 


| invitations of this kind for Sundays that we are booked up for 
months ahead. This state of affairs has been so for the last three 


or four years. 

Before my actual beginning in England, I was told by the bishops 
to contact Mr. Frank Duff to learn as much as possible about the 
Patricians. In the course of conversation Mr. Duff made a state- 
ment which T have often repeated since. ‘The trouble begins in 
Ireland. Hostels for the Irish in England are helpful, but they do 
not get to the root of the trouble. Missions are necessary—but 
they are only transitory. Until we produce in our schools boys and 
girls who not only know their faith, but who can talk it fluently, 
and who are determined to give it to others—until we produce 
apostles—we are only producing half-baked Catholics. And if they 
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are only half-baked we must not blame them if they sometimes 
slip in England.” ch 
This statement was exactly in line with that of the bishops, andj fF: 
coming out of China as I was, and knowing the apostolic spirit} w 
of the Communists for Communism it was not hard for me to see 
that this decision was the correct one. Ir 
I would like on this occasion to thank the Irish bishops and 
priests for all the prayers they have obtained for the work, for the 
encouragement and help given us at every turn, and also for the} th 
great effort made to prepare the people for the difficulties they} co 
face in England and in training them to be apostolic. Also to those} tic 
priests from your midst, who were released by their bishops tof H 
work in the camps and hotels in England, special thanks is due} it 
Cardinal Griffin on one of the first days of my coming over 
to them what I was to do throughout the country. It was not sur) 5! 
prising then that we had the backing of the Legion of Mary in 
England from the very beginning and they have not ceased to th 
push the Patricians throughout their Councils. My colleagues and 
myself did a great deal of visiting of the parishes in the beginning . 
had brought in the officers of the Senatus of England and explained 
the Patrician movement be started, or the Legion where it did noi 
after obtaining the permission of the Ordinaries. We tried to con 
vince the priests that the work would be for the good of theif p,, 
parishes, since its purpose was to integrate people, especially 
immigrants, into parochial life and activities. We suggested thal 
already exist. Where we got permission we arranged dates fo en 
preaching at the Sunday Masses. As our work gradually became} of 
better known there was not the same necessity to visit so man\f to 
parishes as many invitations for the Sunday Appeal began to com be 
in, mostly arranged by the local praesidia of the Legion of Mary 
On our rounds we took a special interest in the big number d 
camps and civil engineering and building trades projects, wher 
most of the workers were Irish. We visited many of them, gavé 
missions in some, set up praesidia of the Legion of Mary in 
few. We saw there a special need and realised that the only answe! 
was a resident chaplain. That idea developed into the Cam 
Chaplain Scheme. In the same way we found that a majority of th 
workers in the hotel and catering trade in London were Irisi 
Catholics. One of our priests visited the hotels, started twit 
praesidia and gave days of recollection. But we felt that hot 
chaplains were needed as the work was vast and intricate. Thi 
developed into the Hotel Chaplain Scheme. Eleven Irish dioc 
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priests were released for the work. Father MacElroy was put in 
charge of it, in 1957, and it has developed considerably since. 
Fathers Gaynor and Boland will give special reports on these 
works. 
THE LAY APOSTOLATE 

Irish missions 

On the instructions of the Irish Hierarchy we co-operated with 
the Irish missioners in their work over here. About 70 missioners 
come over to England twice a year to give missions. On the invita- 
tion of the missioners we preached at about 23 such missions. 
However, our work has become so extensive of late that we find 


| it difficult to fit in such days. 


Sunday appeals 


A rather novel method of appeal was suggested by a priest of 
the Westminster diocese in his own church, and with such suc- 
cess that it has become our principal work ever since. The method 
is extremely acceptable to parish priest because the appeal is 
made to everyone in the parish regardless of nationality. It is 
incidental that 50-70 per cent. of those affected are Irish. 


Preaching at the parish Masses 


We preach at every Mass and again at the evening service, 
emphasising that the help of the lay people is needed in the work 
of the Church and describing the great service given by the laity 
to the Church in China through bitter persecution. We appeal, on 
behalf of the parish priest, for people to join all the parish societies, 
stressing the Legion of Mary in particular. 


Taking names outside the Church 


We arrange for as many Legionaries as possible to be at the 
Church doors to take the names of those who are willing to help in 
any way. These Legionaries employ a positive approach, going up 
to those who are coming out from the Masses and renewing the 
invitation. 


Follow up of the names 


We arranged for the Legionaries to visit all those who have 
handed in their names, to explain the legion and parish societies 
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to them in their homes (there is not time for this as the congrega, 


tion streams out of the Church). We urge that this visiting be done 
immediately—before people forget the appeal, i.e., on the Sunday 
afternoon and evening and on the subsequent couple of days, 
Those visited are invited to a Legion meeting during the following 


week; if they cannot manage membership they are coaxed to join} - 


other parish societies (a list of meeting times and places for these 
is handed to them). English parishes have many societies. Name 
as they come in after the Masses are sorted into districts, and two 
Legionaries assigned to each visit. All the names are submitted 
to the Parish Priest before any visiting is done so that he can say 
whom he does or does not want in any particular society. 


Preparation for the drive 


We send hand-outs describing the method and what we requite 
in the way of co-operation to the praesidium concerned and to the 
local curia of the Legion. We ask for a large curia team to spend 
the day in the parish helping in the work. We organise a pre 
paratory meeting on the Saturday evening with the parish and curia 
legionaries in order to go into detail about the method of approach. 
ing the people, the plans to be made for coping with increased 
membership, the work to be given to new recruits, etc. 


Aftermath of the appeal 


The parish priest is always surprised, sometimes embarrassed, 
by the numbers of names taken. Also by the quality of the persons 
and the number of young people and men. We do, in fact, appeal 
particularly to and gain a good response from the young peopk 
and the men; their attraction to the Legion of Mary ranks is now 
noticeable throughout the country. Rarely the number of names 
taken is less than a hundred, sometimes it is up to four hundred 
and more. Obviously not all can spare the time for Legion member: 
ship; very many become auxiliaries, others join different organisa- 
tions. Fifty to seventy per cent. of the names taken are Irish. Thus, 
it can be seen that the work of getting at the Irish and bringing 
them into the apostolic organisations of the parish and into parish 
life is quite naturally catered for through this method. Always the 
appeal provides an opportunity for a hundred or two homes to 
visited about the Lay Apostolate. 


Not the least important results of the drive are : 
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1. the awakening of the parish to the realisation that the co- 
operation of the laity is expected; 

2. the increase in zeal and enthusiasm of the Legionaries 
taking part (both local and curia Legionaries); 

3. the opportunity provided of winning the confidence of the 
priest in lay action and of suggesting new ideas to him; 

4. the chance of inculcating higher standards of work and 
spirit in existing Legion groups—and of correcting the 
mistakes they may be making. 


We give much time and attention to this as the ready response 
can only be met by hard apostolic work awaiting newcomers and 
by efficiently run praesidia. In addition, much of our work stems 
from the effect of these appeals. As a result of them we are invited 
to other parishes (so that the three of us are booked for several 
months ahead)—to various Legion meetings, Patrician meetings, 
schools, training colleges, seminaries, Irish centres, other societies, 
rallies, religious ceremonies—for talks, sermons and promotion of 
the work. In several areas we have visited frequently, “‘priests’ 
days” on the Legion have been arranged at which we have been 
asked to talk. These gather about twenty priests from the deanery, 
curia area or diocese—in two instances 70 and 80 priests—and are 
very valuable. 


Priests’ satisfaction 


Parish priests are always very contented with the method we 
used : (a) it injects enthusiasm into the whole parish; (b) it is of 
direct help to the work of the parish concerned; (c) the Parish 
Priest retains control of the proceedings; (d) the discussions we 
have with the Parish Priest on new ideas and enn are always 
very much appreciated. 


THE LEGION IN ENGLAND 


The Legion in England was not as efficient as it might be. There 
was not sufficient liaison between the governing body and the 
local praesidia; praesidia were often small and in some parishes 
it was merely a church cleaning organisation. Some time before we 
came a revival had set in and the Legion has been improving itself 
since. It is extending; the praesidia are taking up more positive 
works; through new correspondents there is great contact with the 
provinces. To make up for administrative shortcomings the Legion 
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was divided up into two Senatus, one centred in London and one 
in Liverpool, and there was a general desire to make up for lost 
time. We encouraged all that, and we spent much of our time 
trying to build the Legion up numerically and trying to stimulate 
it. There are three main causes of the improvement : 


(a) A recruiting-drive sponsored by Senatus and made up of 
teams of Irish and English extension workers during the 
holidays, Last year, 12 students; this year, 140 students. 

(b) Local efforts made at curia and praesidia level. 

(c) Our Sunday appeals for recruits. 


Here are some figures showing the increase of membership : 


Year Active Members Auxiliary Members Praesidia 


1954 9,533 37,934 917 
1955 10,325 57,450 1,078 
1956 13,198 65,822 1,114 
1957 14,924 72,599 1,387 
1958 15,910 82,151 1,608 


In addition to the Sunday appeals we attended 541 Legion 
meetings. We gave 95 week-end retreats to Legionaries and we 
attended about 12 Legion congresses. We have noticed that not 
only is the Legion growing in England, but that it is gradually 
gaining prestige, and we are convinced that it is by far the most 
active organisation in England. Another hopeful sign is the increas- 
ing preponderance of young people and of men in the Legion. 
While all this is encouraging, it has a long way to go. 


Work done by the Legion is hard to tabulate; here are some of 
the kinds of work : 


1 Home to home visitation with census of the parish and 
lapsed. 

2 Visits to hospitals, gaols and to lonely people. 

3. Directing youth clubs and teaching doctrine to children 

in non-Catholic schools—Patricians. 

Assisting or directing various conversion works. 

Street-rescue and helping to run hostels for unmarried 

mothers. 

Work for immigrants and coloured people. 

Building up parish sodalities and recruiting auxiliaries. 
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8 Many others according to circumstances and wish of 
Parish Priest. 


As regards Irish immigrants, the Legion has shown a continued 
interest, and without the Legion we could do very little. This 


interest varies from place to place and is conditioned by their many 


other interests and the parish priests’ ideas on parish needs. 


(a) In ordinary house to house visitations and parish census 
the Legionaries do their best work for Irish immigrants, Recruiting 
them into active and auxiliary membership or into other organisa- 
tions is the best method. Also on receipt of cases from the Catholic 
Bureau in Dublin and other sources the Legionaries go and contact 
these cases. Sometimes these cases are problem cases, more often 
not. 

(b) Trains: We have helped to organise a rota of Legionaries 
to meet the Irish train every morning at Euston at 6.45 and 
Paddington at 11 a.m. Besides, we ourselves, together with the 
hotel chaplains, take our turn in meeting the trains. Priests doing 
this work find it not only useful, but an encouragement to 
Legionaries as well. We try when necessary to get people suitable 
lodgings and work. We have got permission from the station 
authorities to use a banner to attract immigrants. In all this we 
get full support from the Irish Centre and the Bureau in Dublin. 
The same is being done by the Legion in Liverpool and to a lesser 
extent in Manchester and Birmingham. British Railway officials 
and police are pleased with this work. The work is all the more 
heroic as the trains come so early in the morning. 

(c) Nurses: Seventy per cent. of the nurses in England are 
Catholic; 50 per cent. are Irish. Nurses by their training are good 
subjects for apostolic work, but their rota of duty makes the 
Legion or even lesser organisation difficult for them. The twin- 
praesidium has been the answer in that there are two meetings 
at different times on the same evening. Nurses can attend either 
according to their duty hours and the officers are stable. One such 
nurses’ praesidium has over thirty members. The scheme is develop- 
ing and we urge priests to adopt it. 

Besides nurses we have helped start twin-praesidia among other 
classes of shift workers, varying the time of meeting to suit the 
tota of the workers, e.g., hotel workers, steel workers. 


Other activities 
(1) Cases: We deal with a large number of enquiries sent 
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directly from Ireland from various sources, but mostly from priests 
there. As our work has become more widely known, these en- 
quiries are on the increase. Nearly all involve moral cases, for 
which an acceptable solution is difficult or impossible. These cases 
demand a lot of time, especially as it is so difficult to find people 
at home. We pass on a number of suitable cases to the local Legion. 
We attend others in concert with the local parish clergy. 

(2) Talks: The majority of our talks are to Legionaries. Be- 
cause of our effort to co-operate as much as possible with other 
_ organisations and parish societies we sometimes attend their meet- 

ing to encourage them in the apostolate. As time went on, lack 
of time forced us to refuse many invitations, except from these 
organisations having a direct bearing on our work, e.g., Pioneers, 
county associations, G.A.A. and nurses’ guilds. In all we have 
given four hundred and seventy-eight talks. As part of our talk 
we usually draw from our experiences in Communist China. 

(3) Priests’ Lay Apostolate One-day Conference: Of late a 
number of these conferences have been held where priests in a 
deanery come together to discuss developments and methods in 
the Legion. We attended some of these. They have been a great 
success and should have great results. 

(4) London Transport : There is a large percentage of Catholics, 
especially Irish, in London Transport. The Catholics have a 
transport guild and one of our priests goes to guild meetings, gives 
them retreats and acts as chaplain. We hope to be able to visit the 
garages and start a praesidium of transport workers, but progress 
is very slow. 

(5) Re-union: During the last year or two some priests in 
Ireland contacted in various ways all from their parish who had 
emigrated to London, invited them to a “get-together” in London, 
and the priests came over for the occasion. We had visits from 
them. It is a great method of keeping contact and should be 
developed. 

THE PATRICIANS 
Meaning 


We have said that our instructions were to work through the 
Legion of Mary and particularly through the Patrician movement, 
a subsidiary work of the Legion of Mary. The Patrician movement 
is a work of the Legion like visitation or any other work. It is not 
a new organisation. The organising Legion praesidium provides 
a hall, a chairman, a lay speaker for a monthly meeting. A subject 
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is chosen, e.g., “I have kept the Faith to myself,” which always 
has a bearing on the apostolate. The Legionaries seek by personal 
contact and church advertising to bring along Catholics who are 
not already active in the apostolate. The lay speaker and the priest 
take only fifteen minutes for their talks; the meeting takes two 
hours; the priest’s talk is given after the tea break in the middle 
of the meeting. Neither the chairman nor the priest answers ques- 
tions. Their purpose is to promote discussion and get the Patricians 
0 give the answers. If, however, a serious mis-statement of 
doctrine occurs and the answer has not been given, the priest 
corrects it before the end. Members are encouraged to read book- 
lets which are provided on the subject, and many of these booklets 
are bought and read. Members are asked to bring along their 
Catholic friends. The results expected are : 


1 To kill apathy, shyness and mutism among Catholics in 
matters of Faith; 

2 To give them a facility when talking of their Faith; 

‘3’ They learn much, at the meetings, about doctrine; 

4. They learn the value of the opposing argument, and 

5: The meeting brings parishioners together in a friendly 
atmosphere. 


There is no direct recruiting for organisations at the actual 
meeting, but all are encouraged to be active in something. No non- 
Catholics are invited. 


Beginnings 


The idea of starting in England was to assist the teaching Church 
by inspiring more and more Catholics with the apostolic spirit. 
In particular, it was felt that the big body of Irish immigrants was 
an unexplored Catholic potential and that their active participa- 
tion in the lay apostolate would not only be the greatest safeguard 
to their own faith, but also a powerful instrument for the con- 
version of England. It was found that these who were apostolic- 
minded did not easily succumb to the frightful dangers they found 
about them. Another reason for starting the Patricians was the 
deliberate approach made by the Communists and Connolly 
Associations to the Irish emigrants in England and the consequent 
dangers for England and Ireland. However, the Patricians were 
not for the Irish alone, but for all Catholics. In practice we found 
that where there are Catholics anything between 50-80 per cent. 
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are Irish. The Cardinal was one hundred per cent. behind the 
idea. The first reaction of many of the clergy was that it would 
not work. They had tried all sorts of discussion groups and they 
had fizzled out. Many were overworked with Church and school 
worries; some said that they had too many organisations; some 
who liked the Patrician idea did not appreciate the Legion. We 
think that there would be several times the present number of 
Patrician groups were it not for the parish priests’ reluctance to 
start something new. 

From the beginning the Legion authorities in England accepted 
the Patricians as a new Legion work. Accordingly, as they under- 
stood it, they pushed it through every Council. But the name 
“‘Patricians” did cause misunderstanding, and probably held up 
the start in many places. Some thought it referred to Saint Patrick 
and not to the Roman Patricians, but this idea is no longer a 
stumbling-block. 

After a time of experiment, however, the Legion at all levels 
adopted the movement and now strives to extend it as normal 
Legion work. Committees for promoting the Patricians have been 
set up and many Patrician Congresses have been held. We have no 
accurate figures for the number of Patrician groups in existence 
in England, but it is over two hundred and fifty, and they are 
steadily increasing. The numbers attending each meeting vary 
according to place, but the average is 30-50 each month. Hardly 
any of the groups have failed, which is a record, as discussion and 
study groups here tend to collapse after a while. The few which 
failed did so from external causes, e.g., change of parish priests or 
the closing of a praesidium. We are pleased with the spread of the 
Patricians and have hopes that they will spread very far. 

We have given the priest’s talk at three hundred and nineteen 
Patrician meetings. We are convinced of their usefulness, that 
interest is aroused at the meeting and that members come back to 
the next meeting. Although it is impossible to give figures, we know 
that very many do join apostolic organisations or else become 
apostolic in their surroundings. 

Although the percentage of Irish people at the Patrician meetings 
is high, it is not as high as it should be, mainly because we are not 
a talkative people when the subject is religion. Many of them are 
shy, especially about religion and suffer from an inferiority com- 
plex. As they come from a country where nearly all are Catholic, 
they have no need to discuss or argue their faith; hence when they 
find themselves among non-Catholics they are unable, even with 
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the best intentions, to explain the most ordinary difficulties. At 
Patrician meetings, it is very noticeable that the English Catholic 
can talk about his faith more freely than the Irish. 


Outlook 


As regards the Patricians the outlook for the future is much 
brighter. The fact that the Legion in England have taken over the 
Patrician idea is a great help and should have more apparent re- 
sults. Since the Legion as an organisation in England is improving, 
that help should be more effective. Many groups once weak have 
gained experience and are using better technique. All depends 
on the praesidium’s better use of personal contact to bring the 
people, stimulate the discussion on the right lines and give attention 
to every detail. 


Statistics : March, 1955—March, 1959 


Preached at approximately ott .... 2,500 Masses 
in ... 404 parishes 
Number of parishes visited 774 
Talks di 466 
Week-end Retreats 95 
Irish missions (one sermon) sve whe 23 
Legion congresses 12 


Conclusions we would draw from four years’ experience 


1. The Lay Apostolate is the answer to the problem. 

2. Those who are apostolic are quite safe themselves, and 
very helpful in the parish. 

3. Great numbers of Catholics are longing for an ideal plus 
plenty of work to fulfil that ideal—one without the other 
is insufficient, e.g., from our Sunday preachings and 
follow-up all of us would say that there are great numbers 
willing to help in the parishes if real apostolic work is 
given them and if they feel needed. 


Three examples 


1. The young Dublin girl of nineteen who turned Jehovah 
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Witness in Ilford because she found an interest and an 
outlet for her enthusiasm. 

2. Irishman referred to in THE FURROW by Douglas Hyde, 
June 1959, was ten years a convinced Communist, has 
now left it for three or four years, but did not come back 
to the Faith until lately because he never realised until 
he met a Legionary doing apostolic work that the Church 
he had left could and should have supplied his need, 

3. Irish workers in Bradwell Camp (where Father Jim Don- 
nelly is), who have won a great unsolicited tribute from 
an English priest, told me themselves that they had shaken 
the dust of many, many camps in England from their 


feet. They were glad to be gone, but they would not leave |? 


this camp because they found at last a purpose in life. 
They had a praesidium of the Legion of Mary and had 
endless apostolic work to do. 


Conclusion 


Most Irish boys and girls, men and women will respond gen- 
erously : 1—If they feel needed; 2—If they are given an ideal; 3— 
If they are given plenty of apostolic work. 

This outlet keeps them safe—sanctifies them, and makes them 
capable of great sacrifices. Through them, their lapsed companions 
are brought back to the Church, and non-Catholics are brought 
into the Church. Whose duty is it if not ours as priests : 1—to make 
them feel needed; 2—to give them the ideal; 3—to give them the 
apostolic work? 

AEDAN McGRATH 
30 Ovington Square, London, S.W.3 


Immense Pity 


The material and moral conditions of emigrants should awaken 
in the priestly soul the same immense pity that Jesus felt when He 
saw the hungry crowd about Him—distressed and “‘lying like sheep 
that have no shepherd.” And if the priest who has a legitimate 
mandate leaves the ninety-nine sheep in safety and goes to foreign 
lands to save the one that is strayed far away, he shall taste the 
intimate joy that Christ shares with His apostles.—Pius XII. 
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The Camp Chaplain Scheme 
EAMONN GAYNOR 
[ is estimated that, out of the near-million Irish people in 


Britain, a quarter of a million work in the building trade. My 
work is among these, or at least a section of them, and it is 


yout that work I want to speak. 

[ want to make it clear at the outset that I am speaking on behalf 
dfall the priests who have been or are working on this Apostolate. 
{I mention my own Camp more than the others, it is because I 
Inow it best, and because we have discovered from our twice- 
yearly conferences together that what holds for one Camp, by and 
large holds for all. 

The priests who have worked in Camps are: Revv. B. Maguire 
(Clogher), Isle of Grain, Oil Refinery; D. O’Scannail (Dublin), 
Spadeadam, Rocket-Testing Range; J. Donnelly (Armagh), Brad- 
well-on-Sea, Nuclear Power Station; P. Tuffy (Killala), Hinkley 
Point, Nuclear Research Station; B. Maguire (Kilmore), who re- 


 Fplaced Father Tuffy (recalled); D. Filan (Achonry), Berkely, 


Nuclear Power Station, now at Winfrith Heath, Euratom Site; J. 
Nallen (Killala), Willington, Coal-burning Power Station. Besides, 
here are two priests working on the new London-Birmingham 
Motorway. Each has 25 miles of the road to look after. They are 
Revv. J. Nolan (Kerry) and P. MacPartland (Armagh). 

The bigger building-sites in Britain, such as those I have just 
mentioned, are all necessarily situated in very remote areas. And 
each of them has a labour-force of from 1,000 to 3,000 men. The 
frst question that arises is that of accommodation for the men. 
They can’t possibly find digs locally. Many of them choose to live 
in the nearest towns and cities, which may be up to 30 miles away, 
and travel to work on special works buses. But many more live 
in Camps specially erected on or near the sites. These Camps, as 
you can well imagine, are not like home. But I must admit that 
they are a vast improvement on those of the war years and after. 
At best, they will be far removed from the amenities of civilisation, 
will boast of very few recreational facilities and will provide food 
that is tolerable only to the less sensitive stomach. It is little wonder 
that a feature of Camp-life is the comparatively short stay of the 
men in any one of them. I reckon six months as the average stay. 
ea that, a man will move to another Camp. At least, it’s a 
thange. 

In a typical Camp, for the first three or four years, you will find 
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an average of from 200 to 500 Irishmen. And of course the secon@lt 
question, and the one that holds most interest for us, arises : wha 
of religious facilities for them? 


from towns, where normally there are plenty of religious facilities 
They are in remote country places, where the Catholic populatiog 
is small and scattered and the number of priests few. The neares§(r 


lone priest, who will already have more than enough to do to look 
after his own parish. And even with the best will in the world, hy 


Father E. MacElroy of the Columban Fathers, recently expelle 
from China, to make an on-the-spot study of the situation. (At thig 
point it is opportune to pay tribute to three priests, Fathers Ryz 
and Flynn of the Enniscorthy Fathers and Father Leonard Shie 
S.J., who from pre-war years, have been giving Missions in Camp 
They have travelled the country on motor-cycle, on bicycle and o 
foot. And in their first ten years, there were at least 200 larg 
Camps in the country. They did, and still do, heroic work. B 
of course, a Mission cannot substitute for normal Catholic life 
It completes it.) 


Father MacElroy, in 1956, found over 80 large Camps and b 
Easter, 1957, had his report ready for their Lordships. As a resul 
Irish secular priests were invited to work in those Camps most i 
need of a priest. And by Summer, 1957, the Camp Chaplain Schemt 
was under way. 


I arrived in my Camp in October of that year, after a deal ¢ 
negotiating, on Father MacElroy’s part, with the contractors. 
was given accommodation in the Camp, and I was given a hut fi 
be used as a church, where the Blessed Sacrament is permanent 
reserved. 

I might say that, on the whole, the contractors have been 
operative, some, of course, more than others. And I think, no 
that they have got over the shock of having a priest on their hand 
they are beginning to appreciate our usefulness and are becomif 
better disposed. 

The Camp is of average size, accommodating, at different time 
from 550 to 800 men. And of these, 200 to 300 are Catholic, mos 
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. I have already emphasised that the bigger Camps are far awagle 
church can be anything up to 20 miles away and public transporfar 
to it may be nil. In most cases, the church will be served by ongat 
kes 
‘ cannot adequately look after the spiritual needs of an extra feyto 
hundred Catholics. of 
a This poses quite a problem. In an effort to find a solution thq* 
e Bishops of Ireland and of England and Wales invited, in 1956{™ 
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lish. Prior to my coming, only about 60 of them succeeded in 
ajetting to Mass on Sundays. Their response to a priest living with 
tem has been really amazing. Recently I estimated the total num- 


Sinday Mass, week-day Mass and Rosary each evening, as well 
ss two Missions. I arrived at the staggering total of over 60,000. 
(n week-days alone, we average 20-30 at morning Mass (6.30 
poram.), and 80-120 at Rosary each evening. The Sunday Mass 
onqattendance in the Camps is particularly good. Ninety per cent. are 
oolfperfectly faithful. There is a percentage you could regard as care- 
, hss, due to their unsettled way of life. But these usually respond 
eH to a little coaxing. There is hardly one per cent. you could write- 
of as lost to the Faith. I think these figures are quite amazing, 
thgspecially when you remember that it is with ordinary working- 
ysgJmen you are dealing. And the other chaplains can give figures as 
good, or better. 
if From the priest’s point of view, there are great advantages in 
ag living with the men in a Camp. The first is that he is in such close 
jeg contact with them. There is no priest in any parish, or for that 
<gmatter, there is no army chaplain with greater opportunities for 
‘oq contact. He eats with them, washes with them. And the men, for 
gf heir part, appreciate that the chaplain is making quite a sacrifice 
by sharing their conditions of life and give him a ready response. 

We might mention too that the “line” of the Irish Communists 
is that the priests can have no sympathy with the workers, not 
knowing anything of their conditions of life. Now it is not neces- 
sary for priests to live in Camps to give the lie to that “‘line.’’ But 

-}the Camp Chaplain Scheme will surely cause them to revise their 
“line.” 

Another great advantage for the chaplain lies in the number of 
men he can contact in the Camp. I have already mentioned that 
men are always moving in and out. And I said that this was due 
to their getting tired of life in a particular Camp. There is another 
tason too, perhaps more important. It is that labourers in the 

| building trade may be paid-off at two hours’ notice, no reason 
given. For instance, the weather forecast may say prolonged frost, 
Jind “down the road” go the men. They may be paid-off for far 
‘fess worthy reasons. The result is that at least 50 leave the Camp 
cach Friday and a fresh 50 arrive on Monday. And so the chaplain 
"f contacts, not the mere few hundred emigrants that are in the Camp 
| at any particlar time, but from 2,000-3,000 per year. 
So much then for something of the problem of Camps, the history 


waiter of attendances in the little church since I came there, counting 
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of the Scheme and some of its results. There are many aspects of 
the chaplains’ work I could mention, such as organising game 


and socials, building churches on the site (as the men in Father. 


O’Scannail’s Camp have done), promoting the Pioneers and Con. 
fraternities, helping the relatives of men who are killed or helping 
men who are injured on the job. I could say a lot about the leader. 
ship of the Camp passing into right hands. But time does nol 
allow me. 


There is one aspect of the Scheme, however, which, if not deal 
with properly, would leave the story only half-told. Most peopl 
nowadays, and especially the Camp chaplains, would agree that 
the real problem of our emigrants in Britain is not that they do 
not practise their religion. There are some, undoubtedly, who ar 
careless. But there is no group of emigrants anywhere in the worl 
more faithful to the practice of their religion than ours. The real 
problem is that in them you have a body of close on a million 
people, mostly excellent Catholics, living among a people who neet 
their Faith, who, in many instances are thirsting for it. And they 
have never been effectively marshalled to help these people. In 
fact they do not realise what they are capable of doing. They ar 
potential apostles, in the best traditions of the Irish race. But thei 
potential is left undeveloped. 


That is looking at the problem from the point of view of the 
loss to the Church and the non-Catholic world. You can look at 
it another way too. This is exemplified by the story of the young 
Irish ex-Communist we spoke to recently. This lad used be a fer- 
vent nationalist, a fervent Gaelic enthusiast, a fervent member of 
the G.A.A.—he still plays hurling and football in London. Wha 
he eventually left the Communist Party, of which he was an im 
portant member, he didn’t dream of going back to the Church, 
because, as he said, he didn’t think the Church had anything tough 
enough, idealistic enough to ask of him. And he never though 
otherwise until he met Legionaries doing their work one midnight 
in London. 


I’m certain his story has a lesson for us. Many of our best youn! 
people are drawn into the Communist Party and other organist 
tions, simply because they find in them an outlet for their energy 
and idealism, something their religion has not offered them. Th 
Irish Bishops are deeply conscious of this problem. And, accort: 
ingly, their mandate to the Camp chaplains was, not merely to prc 
vide religious facilities for the men, but to get them actively t0 
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prticipate in the lay apostolate. And in particular, they laid down 
that the Legion of Mary be established in each Camp. 

the Speaking as one who, while working here in Ireland, had mis- 
~ |gvings about the value of the Legion, I must warmly applaud their 
“OM iecision. The Legion has made all the difference in the Camps. 
i _I might say first, though, that the running of it in a Camp is 
“i urrounded by very great difficulties, In an ordinary parish you 
can start a Legion Praesidium, and if you put in some hard work 
at the beginning, training the officers and members, you can almost 
sit back and let it run itself. But in a Camp, because of the con- 
tinual changing of personnel, you start the Legion three or four 
haf mes a year. In twelve months, I’ve had six presidents and over 
dof 1) active members. Some Camps have had more. But this has an 
arth advantage too, for at the end of a year you will have started-off 
1 many in the active lay apostolate, who will pull their weight 
ell wherever they go next. 

10 To get back to the advantages of having the Legion in a Camp. 
sci T believe the chaplain could not manage without it. For instance, 
Nef there are at least fifty newcomers in my Camp each week, whom I 
Ith could not possibly contact myself in any reasonable length of 
att time. The Legionaries have most of them contacted before they 
“ll have time to make up their beds. They sell Catholic papers and 
pamphlets—at Father Donnelly’s last Mission, for instance, they 
bef 01d £60 worth of Catholic literature and pious objects in a week. 
They instruct local children who, of necessity, attend non-Catholic 
shools. From some Camps, they have carried out house-to-house 
visitation of the surrounding district, to make a census of Catholics, 
and it is amazing how many they discovered. They commandeer 
14 Vans on Sundays to bring these people to Mass in the Camps. They 
1-{ have brought careless Catholics without number back to Mass and 
| the Sacraments. And they have caused many non-Catholics, if not 


of 


to be interested in, at least to be more friendly disposed to the 
Catholic religion. 

if The Legion has made a great difference to the members them- 
selves, Remember they are mostly ordinary country boys, who had 
hardly heard of the Legion, and who, for their first few meetings 
were too shy to open their mouths. But give them a taste of doing 
something worthwhile, let them bring in one lapsed Catholic, and 
| there is no stopping them. 

| Perhaps the most valuable work the Legion does in Camps is 
} the running of Patrician Groups. To my mind, the Patrician Move- 
} ment is the answer to the problem of the emigrant’s not doing all 
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in his power to spread his Faith in Britain. The trouble with th 
average Irish lad is not that he hasn’t sufficient knowledge of hi 
religion to communicate it to others. He has plenty of knowledge _ 
But he lacks self-confidence. And he finds it difficult to expred | 
himself, precisely because he has never had to do it before. 

We run two Patrician Groups, each meeting fortnightly, ang 
they have proved very popular and useful. At each meeting we se” 
up to four dozen pamphlets dealing with the subject under dis" 
cussion. But the important thing is that men speak at these mee) 
ings who before, never dreamed of opening their mouths in publi Pat 
much less of explaining their religion. And they are ready to ca 
the arguments out on the job among their workmates, The Legiog! P 
of Mary and the Patrician Movement can go a long way toward IM 
development of our potential apostles in England. And they ca tr 
give our fine young idealists the outlet they need. =” 

Finally I would say this, that the Camp Chaplain Scheme woul‘! 
never have got going without a man like Father MacElroy at th ta 
helm. The difficulties of installing a chaplain in a particular Cam im 
are sometimes quite unbelievable. Endless patience, tact ang” 
dogged determination are required to overcome them. And ther" 
are few people more liberally endowed with these qualities tha . 
Father MacElroy. 

The Scheme itself can be said to have been an unqualified, eve ” 
spectacular, success. The pity is that it was not tried twenty ye 4 
ago, when there were at least 200 large Camps in the country 4 
(There are no more than 12 left to-day.) And it is a pity thati " 
has not been tried in Scotland, where there are many large Camps * 
even further away from a church than those in England ani 4 
Wales. But we must not let the success of the Camp Scheme dul *‘ 
our sense of proportion. It deals with no more than 30,000 of ouf 
emigrants. Much more remains to be done, for the near-millio! 
who do not live in Camps. The success of the Scheme, however 
should encourage us to look further afield, until we are doin 
everything possible for all our emigrants. And if further encourage 
ment be needed, we can think of the gratitude of those of ou 
emigrants with whom we have come in contact. They are reali 
Many of them have seen the rough side of life. And they readil 
appreciate any genuine attempt to help them. They are deep 
grateful to the Irish Church for this practical expression of concefl Fe 
She has shown for them. fa 
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High Marnham Power Station, nr, Newark, Notts. 


The Hotel Chaplain Scheme 


A. P. BOLAND 


be VHE idea of a priest to work in the hotels was that of Father 
Fuller, Parish Priest of Warwick Street, London, who knew 
anf that there were many Irish emigrants working in the hotels 
equd clubs of his parish and whom it was utterly impossible for 
‘Hie and his curates to visit. He wrote to the Archbishop of 
Dublin for a priest to devote himself entirely to this work. Father 
. latrick Reilly of the Columban Fathers was asked to investigate 
Jie situation and gave it as his opinion that the situation demanded 
‘qf priest who would be completely free for this work. As a result 
jji was sent to Warwick Parish, Piccadilly, in July 1957. It was 
eaflurther arranged that the Hotel Chaplain Scheme should be run 
jointly with the Camp Chaplain Scheme (under the leadership of 
4 Father MacElroy, Columban Father, which commenced the same 
cay as the appointment of Father O’Scannail to Spade). In Sept- 
ng ember 1957 Father Kyne of Meath took up work among hotels 
4in Bayswater and in September 1958 Father Granville of Dublin 
Jcame to take over the work Father Reilly had commenced in the 
. J Russell Square area. Father Granville lives at Kingsway and Father 
Travers, an Irish curate at Euston, now looks after the hotels in 
that area. 

There are three main hotel areas in which there are Chaplains— 
| Holborn (Father Granville), Bayswater (Father Kyne) and Warwick 
iq Street (myself), and there are about 15,000 Catholics working in the 

" T totel and catering establishments here, the majority of them Irish 
»4 Ople. These people seldom see a priest except at Sunday Mass. 
y No blame whatever is imputable on this score to the parochial 
clergy who already are overburdened. 
yf he milieu is anything but Christian. Catholics find their beliefs 
,| Constantly questioned, and when perhaps good- living non-Catholics 
iq ‘ate that one religion is as good as another, it imposes considerable 
.} strain on our people’s Faith, particularly should they have become 
4 Weak in practice. Sin is openly commercialised. And worse still, 
| in is no longer called sin. Immorality is very frequently the 
4 commonly accepted thing. 
The first six months are perhaps the most difficult when the 
migrant is friendless, but the danger persists even after this. 
For there is a great lack of adequate and proper recreational 
facilities and the emigrants often do not fully realise the dangers 
lo their virtue. Drink, drugs and immorality, organised or unorgan- 
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ised,—each exacts its toll. And all through, the seeping, pervading 
irreligion, nobody to whom they can turn in time of difficulty and 
no restraints in their personal lives beyond what they may choose 
and impose upon themselves. 

To come to grips with the situation as it existed, visitation came 
high in priority. The accomplishment of this, however, is another 
story. The difficulties are immense and I feel that it is impossible 
briefly to give you a complete grasp of the situation. Let it be said 
that virtually all the hotels have been co-operative to the extent 
of putting a room at the chaplain’s disposal in which at stated 
times the staff may come along. Some have even assembled their 
staffs for a talk with the chaplain. But, in general, few of the 
Catholics do come along. No hotel will permit the chaplain to 
walk around freely during working hours and consequently the 
staff must be seen in their time off. They all work horribly com- 
plicated hours and in their off-time are generally out or gone to 
bed. 

It was apparent from these facts that some attempt must be 
made to reach out to the hotel staffs we could not contact and to 
build up a corporate spirit among them and give them some 
recreational facilities. With the approval of the Cardinal, the Hotel 
and Catering Workers’ Guild was founded about a year and a half 
ago. It has a religious and social side. It meets monthly as would 
a Sodality for Rosary, Sermon and Benediction; it has run Pil: 
grimages to Lourdes. On the social side it organises regular dances 
and outings. It has its own membership badge. Furthermore, it is 
now forming committees for each individual hotel to work among, 
and reach out to the workers. Each committee meets the hotel 
chaplain monthly and reports on its activities, reviews its influence 
and receives its instructions for the month to follow. In all this 
work, we have been helped greatly by the Legion of Mary who 
have visited hotels, met the trains at Euston and organised 
Patrician meetings for hotel workers, as well as helping to build 
up the Guild and assisting at the socials and outings. A Pioneer 
Centre, commenced last July, has now over 100 members. 

You may wonder if we have given any thought to the problem 
of how we in this country prepare our people for emigration. It 
it true that the vast proportion of those who emigrate remain 
faithful to their religion but the picture among their children and 
still more among their children’s children is, to say the least of it, 
anything but -bright. Which leads us to suggest most deferentially 
and yet with the utmost conviction and sincerity, having observed 
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he situation at first-hand, that we in this country would be doing a 
reat deal for our emigrants if we could remove from their minds 
he common notion that “ my religion is my own business and 
s0body else’s,”’ if we could impress upon them the words of Pope 


Pius XII that ‘every Catholic has a duty and obligation to work 


ralously and energetically for the building up and increase of the 
Mystical Body,” if we could, in a word, make them aware of the 
fynamic character of the Church of which they are members, make 
them apostolic. This we feel would be one of the greatest pro- 
ctions in their wanderings from their Motherland. 

Finally let me say that we are always glad to hear from priests 
of the impending arrival of their parishioners in England. We will 
dadly assist in any way we can and try to deal promptly with all 


enquiries. 
A. P. BOLAND 
4 Golden Square, London, W.1. 


The Maternal Heart 


If the emigrant before leaving has felt the throb of the Church’s 
maternal heart, he will know her face everywhere and will never 
lave the lap of her who shielded him in days of sadness. He will 
jealously guard the memory of the day when, as friends and family 
sid good-bye, the Mother of all stood at the altar with divine 
consolation to sweeten the bitterness of parting, and assured him 
of her unfailing protection. And when on the hard road of exile 
his eye, full of sadness and often moist with hidden tears, chances 
on the symbol of the Cross, or chapel, or the outline of a spire 
rising against the sky like a sentinel of the House of God, his 
thoughts will take wing to the little church far away—confidant 
of so many tender and pious memories and affections. True he 
will feel the pangs of nostalgia, but at the same time his heart will 
at once overflow with hope as though unexpectedly he had met 
his mother.—Pius XII. 
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Modern Apostles 


JOHN F. HARDING 


N my work as Spiritual Director of the local Curia of the Legion 
Lo Mary, I meet, and hear reports about the various branches or 


praesidia of the Legion throughout the territory under our} 


jurisdiction which is that part of the diocese which includes the 
London parishes and then down through Romford and Lford to 
Brentford and on to Colchester. 

No praesidium has made such an impression on me—indeed 
upon the whole Legion in the area—as has that at Bradwell Nuclear 
Research Station. There is a camp of workers there including many 
Irish labourers who have their own chaplain, their own little 
chapel with the Blessed Sacrament reserved—fitted out by them- 
selves, and their own praesidium of the Legion of Mary. 

They started one night last year—the First of May after evening 
Mass in honour of Saint Joseph the Worker. No one knew anything 
about the Legion but Father Donnelly and his twelve or so men 
sat round a table as the first Legion did in Dublin years ago and 
discussed what they could do. They knelt and said the Rosary, 
took a handbook each and followed its directions as to the running 
of the meeting. Work was given out—some were to contact new 
arrivals to the camp; others were to round up the Catholics and 
try to get them to join at least as auxiliary members of the Legion; 
some were to try to bring the lapsed back to the fold ; others were 
to look after the chapel and so on. This went on for three months, 
their knowledge of the Legion and its spirit deepening through their 
study of the handbook and, I am sure, the guidance of Our Lady 
herself. Then they applied to the official Legion for affiliation and 
the Curia officers went down to see what it was all about—and were 
amazed at the completeness of what they found. 

Each month their officers journey the forty odd miles to Ilford 
for the curia meeting—often in fog and rain—usually straight from 
work without any time for meals. They give an account of what 
they have done humbly and all the time asking for help from the 
other Legionaries who are usually quite overwhelmed with what 
they hear. An example is their simple statement about theif 
Patrician group—a discussion group at which they have some 
forty men each month—* Of course, it will be a bit difficult in the 
summer as we shall not be able to start our meeting until 
midnight.” 

Recently they have extended their work to the evangelisation of 
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the neighbouring villages, making house to house visitations, 
arranging transport for isolated tamilies, getting the scattered 
Catholics to join together to hire transport for Mass and so on. 

On the eve of Saint Patrick’s day, 1 went down with the President 
and Vice President of the Curia to make a “ visitation” of their 


-Praesidium. I have never seen anything like it—nineteen ordinary 


Irish manual workers (and one English one) kneeling around a 
table set out as in every Legion meeting with the standard of the 
Legion, the statue of Mary Immaculate and two candles. Their 
chaplain led us in prayer—in the Rosary of Mary which is the 
bond of the Legion throughout the world. Then their President 
conducted the meeting—Minutes, Spiritual Reading, Nineteen 
Reports of Apostolic Activity told humbly and shyly by 
men unaccustomed to speak of themselves or their work, 
their President encouraging the shier ones, drawing from 
them details of their conversations with the non-Catholics and 
the lapsed Catholics they had found—a quiet word here and a firm 
one there—and then they asked for our advice—** Will you put 
us straight and show us where we are going wrong”—and we 
could only stammer our admiration and the privilege which we 
felt at being among them. The President of the Curia spoke to 
them about the great world-wide army to which they belonged 
The Vice-President—who had himself worked as an Envoy for five 
years spreading the Legion in India—said that he too had never 
met the Legion programme carried out better. And I spoke to them 
of their own Saint Patrick, of his devotion to Our Lady, and of the 
great mission which he had given his sons and which they were so 
well fulfilling: And they gave me shamrock to bring back to put 
before his image in our church and tea to drink which hardly 
needed a cup and said how grateful they were for our visit and 
left us for ever in their debt. 

Here is an example of what men who love can do. It is impossible 
to measure the impact that these kindly simple men must have on 
tural Essex—on people who have hardly ever met a Catholic, 
certainly for the most part have heard little of the Catholic Faith ; 
Catholics living miles from the nearest church, Catholics struggling 
to keep their faith alive, Catholics forgetting what the faith should 
mean. Now, one night a week in village after village a lorry drives 
up with a dozen or so of these men and they go from door to door 
and talk about Our Lord and His Mother and show by the force 
of their obvious sincerity the light of Christ Himself. 

They work hard ; they live a hard life with little of the ordinary 
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comforts or much of home life, but part of England at least will 
be better for their coming and most of us with more opportunity 
than they have may well feel ashamed that we have done so little 
to compare with their example and their zeal. They are no more 
talented, no better instructed, no freer than the average Catholic 
in any parish in the country. What they are doing we could do. 
Why don’t we? 

JOHN F. HARDING 
Our Lady’s, Newland Street, 
Silvertown, London, E.16. 


The Emigrant’s Dream 


With the emigrant the dream, sweet and good, of coming back 
some day to the well-loved birth-place with an economic indepen- 
dence sufficient to make the future secure has often outweighed 
the bitternes of leaving “‘ behind all that love holds dearest.” It 
has given him the rugged courage to face “this first arrow shot 
from the bow of exile,” and to find “‘ how salt the taste of a 
stranger’s bread, how hard the climbing up and down another’s 
stairs.” But how often, particularly at the opening of a new life, 
the load of sacrifice and self-denial proves heavier than courage 
had foreseen.—Pius XII. 


| 
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Charity 


NOEL-DERMOT O’DONOGHUE 


I. THE GREAT COMMANDMENT 


what is the great commandment of the law He simply quoted 

what had been written long before in the Pentateuch :1 Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with thy whole heart, and with thy 
whole soul and with thy whole mind . . . Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself. 

This commandment was so well-known that when He was asked 
by a lawyer what was necessary for eternal life He could evoke 
the response He wanted simply by asking: What is written in the 
Law?? It would seem that the oral tradition and the centuries-long 
work of interpretation had underlined the central place of this 
commandment of loving God entirely and the neighbour as oneself. 

And yet, as often happens with the formulations of great truths, 
this commandment had come to be repeated without being really 
understood and lived. The difference of attitude of the lawyer and 
the scribe is illuminating. The lawyer knew the commandment well 
and could repeat it pat, but it was for him merely an instrument 
of debate, a talking point. Love the neighbour, yes—but who is 
my neighbour? Probably he had his little query too concerning 
the first part of the great commandment. Love God, yes—but what 
is love? It is probable that the lawyer, the doctor of the law, in the 
time of Christ had much to say by way of analysis of the great 
commandment, comparing texts, distinguishing, defining, treating 
of subtleties. But for all that they did not grasp it. 

There is another type of analysis or reflexion—that by which a 
great truth is set forth clearly, placed as a candle on a candlestick 
to illuminate all who are in the house. This kind of reflexion is 
exemplified by the scribe who was not far from the Kingdom of 
God. ‘“‘To love one’s neighbour as oneself is a greater thing than 
all holocausts and sacrifices.”” His mind has opened up to the great 
truth of the primacy of charity. 

But the scribe arrived at this light only because of the im- 
pression made on him by the way in which the new teacher, Jesus 


| eee teaching of Christ on charity is not all new. When asked 


1. Luke 10:27. Duet. 6:5. 
2. Luke 10:27. 
3. Luke 10:27. Mark 12:28. 
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of Nazareth, repeated this ancient doctrine. It would seem that 
there was in fact very little of this kind of reflexion among the 
Scribes and Pharisees. They had killed the law by their legalism. 
The precious jewels of Divine revelation were hidden within showy 
tinsel cases. It was part of the work of Christ to break open those 
cases and reveal to people’s eyes the hidden treasure. He had to 
recall to men’s mind that the God of Abraham and Isaac and 
Jacob was a God of love. 

The history of the Chosen People is the story of a very loving 
father carrying through with infinite patience and skill the next 
to impossible task of educating vicious and stiff-necked children. 
Time and time again these children had to be brought to their 
senses by salutary punishment. Their daily conduct had to be 
surrounded by detailed laws; they must remember their God by 
sacrifices and holocausts; they must be protected by strict legisla- 
tion from the idolatrous world around them. This regime had to 
be strict and rather inflexible, for nothing else would have held this 
unruly people. Yet it was, all the time and in every detail, a regime 
of love. It was fashioned by love; it was maintained by love: it had 
its whole purpose in love. This was set down clearly and unequivo- 
cally in the First Commandment. Here appeared the heart of love 
behind the firm hand that was at times a hand of wrath. 

How great is the love of God the Father for His children! It 
was this love that worked the redemption.* It was this love that 
held firm against the cry of Gethsemani : ‘‘Father if it be possible, 
let this chalice pass from me.”’5 It was this love that asked for love 
only by love. 

A recall to this original and eternal command of love : this was 
the first part of Christ’s teaching on charity. “That they may 
know Thee the only true God.’ All this teaching on God’s love 
for men is summed up most strikingly in the Parable of the Prodigal 
Son—the Father watching longingly for the return of his wayward 
son.7 

The Father loves His children most tenderly, patiently, strongly, 
forgivingly, and He asks and commands that His children love 
Him : this is the general all-inclusive teaching of Christ on charity. 
It is not a new teaching, rather it is the re-discovery of the oldest 
teaching of all that had been forgotten, misunderstood. glossed over 


4. In. 3:16. 
5. Matt. 26:42. 
6. In. 1723. 
7. Luke 15:20. 
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by those very people who claimed to be the special friends of God. 


II. THE SECOND COMMANDMENT 


In Saint Luke the commandment of love appears as a single great 
commandment; in Saint Matthew and Saint Mark the command to 
love the neighbour is distinguished from “‘the great commandment” 
of the love of God.® In both texts Our Divine Lord terms it the 
“second commandment.” In all cases it is stated in exactly the 
same way: Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. This is an 
exact repetition of the text of Leviticus, where we first find this 
commandment promulgated.® 

We find in the New Testament no particular exposition or com- 
mentary on the first or great commandment: the whole life and 
teaching of Christ was a commentary on it. In the case of the 
second commandment, on the other hand, there are many specific 
instructions that clarify and develop it. 

There is, first of all, Christ’s reply to the lawyer’s query : who 
is my neighbour?—the parable of the Good Samaritan.!° This 
parable expresses clearly that quality which is the distinguishing 
mark of true God-like charity—universality. Charity excludes 
nobody, is no respecter of persons, It is not the neighboutr’s affinity 
to us, nor his attractiveness, nor yet the debt of gratitude we may 
owe him that gives him a claim on our charity—it is his need, his 
misery, his helplessness. 

But we must surely draw the line somewhere. Great sinners, or 
those who have abused our confidence, who are inimical to us— 
surely we need not extend the precept of charity to these? Yes, 
to these also, Christ tells us. We must model ourselves on the 
bounty, the goodness of Our Heavenly Father “who makes the 
sun to shine upon the good and bad and raineth upon the just 
and the unjust.’11 

This is new. It could not have been given to the Jews of the 
Old Testament, for they could not accept it. Their hearts were too 
hard for it. They could be taught to love a little, to love according 
to the way of reciprocity, a love that was rather justice than 
charity : love for love, hate for hate, an eye for an eye. Christ did 
not in the least deny this measure of love, but he added to it an 


8. Luke 10:27. Matt. 22:35. Mark 12:28. 
9. Leviticus 19:18. 

10. Luke 10:30. 

11. Matt 5:45. 
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immensely larger measure, uniting the human heart to the divine. 
You have heard that it hath been said, Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bour and hate thy enemy. But I say to you love your enemies, do 
good to them that hate you and pray for them that persecute and 
calumniate you, that you may be the children of your Father who 
is in Heaven.}2 

This is indeed hard. Here Christianity hurts for our self-love 
and our self-judgment are being flatly contradicted. This man 
despises me, is puffed up with his own importance, misjudges me 
entirely—and I must still love him. This other has spoken here 
and there terrible things about me, giving that little twist to the 
truth, finding some alloy in my most generous actions—I must not 
only cast out all bitterness from my heart, but must go as far as 
to pray for him. There are few things more alluringly sweet than 
the thought of revenge, especially if it is that most perfect revenge 
of “‘having no more to do with,” of “‘letting him go his way.” 
This is very natural, very common, very pleasant. It is the way of 
the world. It is not the way of Christ. 

But there is harder still, When somebody has injured us our 
forgiveness has something noble in it, our amour-propre receives 
some consolation small or big. I am the injured party and it is 
through my magnanimity that I am able to forgive and forget. It 
is quite different when I am the offender, or (as is more usually the 
case!) my neighbour is quite certain that I am the offender. Here 
I do not simply forgive, or only forgive; I must ask for forgiveness. 
“If therefore thou offer thy gift at the altar, and there thou re- 
member that thy brother hath anything against thee; leave there 
thy offering at the altar and go first to be reconciled to thy brother, 
and then coming thou shalt offer thy gift.’’'8 

‘Be reconciled’’—ask for forgiveness, admit the fault that has 
been committed even if it be largely misunderstanding. Does the 
text go as far as this? Not strictly, perhaps; but surely, for the 
Christian who would follow his Master closely, it has all this and 
more. Surely it means for me this: weak and unprofitable as | 
am let me at least live in the ways of mercy and harmony and 
peace that the Lord may show me too the mercy I need; if He has 
humbled Himself for me unto the death of the Cross, must I not 
humble myself to my neighbour that God’s peace may reign in the 
neighbour’s heart and in mine... . 

There remains the most striking passage of all—that in which 


12. Matt 5:43. 
13. Matt 5:23. 
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the Last Judgment is described.14 If there were no other word on 
charity to the neighbour in the whole New Testament this would 
te sufficient to impress us with its importance unforgettably. It is 
the final examination, that which determines our destiny—Heaven 
ot Hell eternally. And in this most terrifying of examinations we 
are judged on one question only—that of fraternal charity. 

Perhaps the most striking feature of this most striking passage 
is the dual role of Christ Himself. He appears “in His Majesty, 
and all the angels with Him,” and He also appears as identical 
vith the hungry and thirsty and naked and exiled and sick and 
imprisoned. It is easy to understand the glory; it is less easy to 
understand the identification with misery, and it is even less easy 
to see how the two belong together. Yet it is by reflecting on these 
wo points especially that we penetrate the sense of the charity of 
Christ. 

Christ identifies Himself with the miserable. They are His 
brethren, His own— ‘“‘my least brethren.” They are distinct in 
person from Him, but as far as our attitude and our charity is 
concerned this distinction simply does not exist. ‘“‘You did it to 
me”—the words are clear, unambiguous. Not: “‘it is as if you did 
itto but : did it to me.” 

How much, how often should we recall these words! How 
wonderful it is that we can minister to Christ Himself! Somebody 
has been struck down by disease and is lying in hospital in pain 
and depressed: there is Christ. You have passed by this poor 
cottage and seen the children in rags and undernourished : there 
is Christ, and Mary too, His Mother. Down the road lives an old 
man who is pathetically anxious to talk, for he is lonely; he is 
rather boring and limited in his judgments, but what I do to him 
Ido to Christ : and so again, here is Christ. 

Christ is all gentleness, and there is always something gentle 
about those least brethren with whom He identifies Himself. Not 
the obsequious and importunate beggar, but that poor little old 
woman who is trying to eke out her pension, It is not my money 
she wants so much as kindness, support, encouragement—how well 
the priest who loves the poor knows this. How often, if he truly 
loves them, he has had to accept rather than give, for if he sees 
Christ in them they see Christ in him. It is not his money they 
want, nor his learning, nor even his delicacy of manner, but his 
love for them, his respect for them, the presence of his friendship 
in their lives. Not only the priest—the doctor too, the nurse, the 


14. Matt 25:31-46. 
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social worker, have experience of this : that the poor and miserable }m 
need friendship above all, and will respond to it when it is genuine, Ipe 
when it is of Christ. If it is to Christ we give, it is also Christ we fee 
give. of | 

And so there is in the charity of Christ, as it were a circular] E 
movement—He is the miserable one who receives and the merciful he 
one who gives. He is at once majesty and misery, beneficence and |b 
need. In becoming man He took on Himself all our infirmities; fit « 
yet He did this only by the superabundance of His beneficence | pre: 
and mercy. Yet there is more to it than this. There is in the state }for 
of poverty, sickness, exile, in human misery generally, a certain fam 
humility and gentleness that is holy and Christlike in this world|is 1 
that is ruled by pride and power. Among the poor, among those [feet 
that mourn, among the children—it is in such places that Christ }dov 
loves to dwell. And when the present order of things has passed fhid 
away then shall the true order be restored, then shall the Lamb of} I 
God reign in Heaven and with Him all the poor ones of the earth json 
and those who have befriended them, and Satan shall be cast down jand 
to hell and with him all that is proud and hard and unkind and} E 
selfish. the 

At this point we touch on the inner core of the teaching of Christ fIn « 
on charity and this is expressed in what He Himself called the }ihat 
New Commandment. sett 


Ill. THE NEW COMMANDMENT 


There is no mention of a new commandment of charity in the 
Synoptic Gospels. Its promulgation was reserved for Saint John, the 
disciple whom Jesus loved. With him it is primary, central, all- " 
important. 

Perhaps the best indication of what this New Commandment ; 
of charity meant for Saint John is the way in which he returns to it 
again and again in his epistles. Here it appears as the old com- 
mandment, the commandment that ‘“‘was from the beginning.” 
This is the commandment that he exhorts, beseeches his children ; 
to keep. 

Just as in Saint Matthew’s Gospel the passage on the Last Judg- 
ment comes as a kind of culmination of Christ’s teaching being 
followed immediately by the account of the Passion, so also in Saint 
John’s Gospel the teaching on the new commandment of charity 
is reserved for the final, most solemn discourse, that of the Last 
Supper. But in the latter case the emphasis is much stronger and 


> 
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le fmore deliberate. All the Apostles are present; the Apostles only are 
ie, fresent; the Master is revealing more of Himself than ever before; 
we fererything He says and does leads up to or radiates from the giving 
of this New Commandment. : 
ar] But there is something else that is more important—the atmos- 
‘ulfphere. It is, in the first place, an atmosphere of sorrow and fore- 
nd foding—the Master’s “hour” is at hand : He knows it, they sense 
s;fit even before He tells them. This sorrow is deepened by the 
cefpesence of treachery among themselves. It is a solemn atmosphere, 
teffor they are celebrating the Pasch with its ancient ritual. It is an 
inJamosphere of expectation, as of a great drama which the Master 
Id jis unrolling before their eyes. The episode of the washing of the 
se ffeet has given the scene deep simplicity and homeliness, levelling 
st}down differences, affirming gentleness and humility, releasing the 
xd fhidden source of sweetness that is in every human heart. 
of} It is an atmosphere in which the whole personality of each per- 
th }son present is fully awake, ready for a complete response, a deep 
mjand lasting impression. 
d} Equally important is the context of the new commandment— 
the whole discourse into which it fits and from which it emerges. 
st {In order to see this it is well to examine text and context together, 
¢ that is, to set forth the new commandment according to its original 
setting. 

The last discourse covers five chapters in the Fourth Gospel, 
chapters 13 to 17 inclusive. The first verse of chapter 13 and the 
lst of chapter 17 are very remarkable not only in that they seem 
toecho one another and place the whole discourse within brackets 
. | it were, but also in that the first announces the whole theme in 

afew words and the other sums up the meaning, intention and 
direction of the whole discourse. 
| The opening verse (13:1) tells of the surpassing love of Christ 
_|for “his own.” He loved them “‘to the end,” that is to the last 
s(tremity. It is this love that will speak throughout the whole 
discourse. 

First there is a discordant note, the presence of Judas—merely 
mentioned in parenthesis : it is enough—hate is present as well as 
lve. Then Jesus rises from supper and washes the feet of his 
Apostlee—“‘his own,” all of them, Judas included. This washing 
of the feet is the greatest possible lesson in humility, but it is that 
humility which always accompanies true charity. It is an act of 
tenderness, solicitude, service: not the charity of “I ought” so 
much as the charity of ‘I love”—a mother’s charity. 
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But even when He is engaged in this inexpressibly beautiful 
serving of the creature by the Creator Jesus is troubled. All His 
loved ones are responsive to His love, all except one. This presence 
of hatred, of treachery, is, as it were, intolerable to Him. Three 
times He returns to the theme before, finally, the traitor leaves, 


And at the most dramatic point of this episode we are given to sec} _. 


for one moment, the picture of the beloved disciple leaning on the 
breast of the Son of Man. 

All this time another actor is present, waiting. It is Satan who 
had already “‘put it into the heart of Judas” to betray His Master. 
Once the final gesture of love has been made and rejected—the 
bread dipped—Satan “enters in,” claims his own. 

When Judas is gone out (and Satan) immediately Jesus changes 
His tone, from sorrow and distress to exaltation : “now is the Son 
of Man glorified and God is glorified in Him.” Then addressing 
His Apostles as “‘little children” He announces the new com: 
mandment. 

A new commandment I give unto you; that you love one another 
as I have loved you, that you also love one another. 

By this shall all men know that you are my disciples if you 
have love one for another. 

The command to love one another is not new. The apostles well 
knew the text of Leviticus which set down the second command: 
ment of the law: thou shalt love the neighbour as thyself. 

‘ Neither is the new commandment a more emphatic or extreme 
expression of the Leviticus command. By the phrase ‘‘as thyself” 
this commandment was already taken to the limit in its own line, 
To care for his neighbour as he cares for himself—what more can 
a man do? Surely there can be no stronger command of loving 
the neighbour. 

There cannot be as long as we remain within the moral domain— 
in this domain the man who lives or does his utmost to live the 
Leviticus commandment is perfect or near perfection. But the new 
commandment belongs to another and higher domain; in fact it 
opens up this new domain. 

What this domain is is merely indicated for the present. They 
are to love one another “‘as I have loved you.”’ The solicitude, 
humility, tenderness of this love is apparent from the washing of 
the feet and the very words and gestures of the Master. But it has 
not yet been adequately explained or defined. 

Strangely, all unwittingly, ironically almost (yet truly in the end) 
Peter defines it. He is more concerned with the Master’s statement 
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that they cannot follow whither He goes than with the new com- 
nandment, and he says: J will lay down my life for thee, He 
meant it and he would have done it, if it were a matter of swords 
and the heat of battle. He did not yet understand that death in 
which everything in us dies and the fearful heroism it demands. 

_ After Peter’s boast and the prophecy of the denial, the Master 
geaks words of gentlest comfort and begins to talk about the 
Father. The Father’s goodness, the Father’s power, the Father’s 
indwelling in Christ. The Father will send the Holy Spirit, Who is 
here mentioned for the first time, “the Spirit of truth.”” Then there 
is the wonderful passage on the mutual love of Father and Son 
and the way in which the disciple is drawn into this love: “‘we 
will come and make our abode with him” (14:23). Then the Holy 
Ghost again—the Paraclete, the Comforter and Advocate. 

The marvellous union and intercommunion of the Father and 
the Son and the true disciple are summed up in the allegory of the 
vine. Then, again, solemnly, the new commandment is repeated, 
this time more fully. 

This is my commandment, that you love one another as I have 
loved you. 

Greater love than this no man hath, that a man lay down his 
life for his friends. 

Here it is, the new commandment, in its fullest, most accurate 
expression. The love that is in question is not simply the love of 
the neighbour as oneself; neither is it simply the love by which a 
man might go into battle and lay down his life for others. No it is 
the love by which Christ Himself is about to lay down His life 
for His friends.. Jt is the love enthroned on Calvary. 

The new world which the new commandment opens up is the 
world of redemptive charity. The terrible and magnificent ideal it 
puts before us is that of immolation, the sacrifice of all that we 
have and are: father, mother, wife, children, friends, comfort, 
life . . . even our own soul.16 

This is the charity that makes the true disciple of Christ, this 
above all is Christian Charity. Pagan philosophers such as Aristotle 
or Plato or Epictetus have said sublime things about the love of 
God and of the neighbour; people who know little or nothing of 
Christ are kind and helpful and charitable to others—and the Lord 
will requite them for it provided it is not a mere subterfuge to 
avoid a higher call; in one of the great world religions there is a 
command of universal charity, and this is surely a way to God’s 


16. Luke 14:26. John 12:25-27 in the Greek. 
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mercy for those who do not know any better command. Buf la 


Christian charity goes beyond all this, far beyond it, not denyiny 
but including and transcending it. Christian charity points to th 
Passion and Death of Christ—Gethsemani with its “‘fear’ and 
“‘heaviness” and ‘“‘sweat of blood,” the scourging, the thorn-crow 
of mockery, Calvary—and says: as He loved us so must we love 
one another. 

Is this love possible to us? In her illuminating commentary on 
the new commandment!’ Saint Thérése asks this question and 
answers “no.” She is right, of course. The commandment to love 
the neighbour as oneself is already sufficiently hard and challenging. 
This immolate love is altogether beyond the horizon of even th 
best of us. But following Thérése we find the solution to our diffi 
culty in that union with Christ in which “‘I live now not I but Christ 
lives in me.”18 There is no other solution and this solution is in 
fact there in the text itself, in the allegory of the vine. It is only 
by the grace of Christ, by His life in us, that we can begin to carry 
out the new commandment. 

According to worldly standards—even according to the highest 
human standards, the new commandment is unacceptable. That is 
precisely why it serves as a distinguishing mark of the Christian— 
“‘by this shall all men know that you are my disciples.” Thi 
charity it is that urges the martyr towards the arena, that 
strengthens and sustains youths and maidens to withstand threat 
and torture, that draws the young men and young women to 
monastic solitude and obedience, that sends missionaries into ways 
of privation, exile and death. 

In the new commandment the great commandment and the 
second commandment are included and transcended. The last dis- 
course is full of the love of the Father. The Father loves the Son 
and the Son loves the Father. This love of the Son for the Father— 
the perfect fulfilment of the great commandment—receives a new 
dimension from the commandment which the Father has laid o 
the Son. This is the commandment of the redemption, the fearful 
chalice which the Son accepts precisely because of His love for the 
Father (John 14:31). This commandment of the Father is the ideal 
and model of the new commandment. They are to keep His com: 
mandment just as He has kept His Father’s commandment. “I 
you keep my commandments you shall abide in my love; as I alsd 


17. The passage is in Manuscript C of the Autobiographical Manuscripts 
It is the best commentary I know on the new commandment. 
18. Gal. 2:20. 
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have kept my Father’s commandment and do abide in His love” 
John 15:10). 

“Abide in my love’’—this abiding in Christ, this deep, constant, 
profound love of Christ is the core of the new commandment. To 
abide in His love is to have His joy, to be at peace. But to abide 
in His love is also to abide in the work of His love which is the 
immolation of Calvary. His love is precisely love suffering, love 
crucified. To know nothing but Christ Crucified is to know nothing 
but His love. Nor is there any limit to this abiding, to this love; 
rather the only limit is our will and power to share the Cross. To 
the extent that we share in Gethsemani and Calvary, to that extent 
precisely shall we be filled with the charity of Christ. 

But let us return to the Supper Room with its atmosphere of 
expectation, sorrow, peace, love, glory. It is after all a very gentle 
love this, that of the Master for His “‘little children.” They are 
weak, all of them, yet they are very dear to Him. See Him trying 
to comfort them, his “orphans,”’ his “‘little flock.”” This chalice— 
He must drink it. They cannot drink it as yet. But they will be 
strengthened. The Holy Spirit, the very subsistent bond of love 
that binds Him to the Father—will come to srengthen them. This 
Spirit is Charity Itself. This is the gift which the Father will send, 
His best gift. To all those who ask for it He will give His Spirit— 
‘if you being evil know how to give good gifts to your children 
how much more will your Father in Heaven give the good Spirit 
to those that ask Him.”9 

This surpassing charity is then a command and a promise, It is 
a gift and we get it simply by asking for it : again and again Christ 
tells us ‘‘to ask the Father,” “‘to ask in His name.”’2° And this gift 
of the Spirit is in fact the very abiding presence of the Father and 
the Son. 

“That they may be one, as we also are one. I in them, and Thou 
inme ... that the love wherewith thou hast loved me may be in 
them, and I in them.”2! 


IV. CONCLUSION 


Where shall I find the teaching of Christ on Charity? Is there 
somewhere within the length and breadth of my experience a 


19. Luke 11:11. 
20. Jn. 14:14-16, 15-16; 16:23-26. 
21. Jn. 17:22-26. 
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source of this doctrine, a spring of living water at which I can 
drink, returning again and again to it to be refreshed? 

The answer comes easily to the mind. I shall find this doctrine 
in Scripture first of all, and secondly in the tradition and teaching 
of the Church, Spouse of Christ. 


But I need a more specific answer. I need a single image, one}. | 


concrete object, a radiant centre, a symbol, a point of reference, 
a simplifying reality. 

All this—and much more—I find in the Cross of Christ. Here 
is charity enthroned, effulgent, inexhaustible. Here, beyond mea- 
sure, is that abasement and glory that is shown forth in the Last 
Judgment: Christ identified with the miserable, the suffering, 
“despised and the most abject of men,”22 Christ enthroned as 
King of Love, love that is patient and kind, that bears all things, 
that seeketh not her own, love that is stronger than all pain and 
terror and dereliction, love that knows nought of calculation or 
measure, love that is folly when judged by anything other than 
itself. 

Here, with Mary, I can stand pondering these things in my 
heart. Here, with Mary, I can give back love for love, accepting 
the thorns and the sword that pierce the heart. Here, with Mary, 
in my own measure, I can share in His redeeming love because I 
find in my heart that charity which is in Christ Jesus, because I 
too have received a commandment from the Father, to love my 
brethren unto death. 

How many problems, how much hopelessness, how much Ione- 
liness, how much frustration there is in the world! And yet here 
is the answer to all, firm hope, abundant consolation. This is the 
sum of all philosophy and the noble minds of old surely rejoice 
to behold it. This is the reality of all that has been imagined of 
heroism, loyalty and love, to be praised eternally by every gentle 
poet and singer. Here the Master and His doctrine are one. 

These wounds that we behold are wounds of love. They will 
remain in the glory of the Resurrection. They will remain for all 
eternity, in Him and in us too if we have borne His wounds, His 
disgrace. For the charity of Christ endures for ever. 


NOEL-DERMOT O’DONOGHUE 
The Abbey, Loughrea 


22. Isaias 53:3. 
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Religious Examination 
MICHAEL TYNAN 


HE Examination in Religious Knowledge which is taken in 
T cur Catholic Colleges and Secondary Schools on the first 

Tuesday of each May has been severely criticised during the 
past few years. I have been present in recent months at two full- 
scale discussions on secondary school religious instruction. In 
neither case was there any evidence of a diminution in the feeling 
of dissatisfaction with the work of the examiners. One of these 
meetings was attended by a large and representative body of 
clergy, many of them religious teachers themselves. The other was 
a very interested body indeed. In the latter case, the Chairman 
was forced to enquire at one stage of the discussion if there was 
anyone present with a good word to say for the examination. It 
so happened that the present writer did have something to say, 
or at least something explanatory of the examiners’ ways of doing 
things. It has occurred to him since that a review of the problem 
in relation to the tests that have been set for this year may be of 
some value. At least it should be possible, in a fairly objective 
way, to get inside the minds of those who find such fault with the 
examinations, and at the same time to try to assess the difficulties 
that must be overcome if there is to be improvement. 


SYLLABUS AND TEXTBOOKS 


Any such review will have to take account of the syllabus and 
textbooks on which the examination is based. A_ national 
programme of religious instruction for secondary schools was 
prescribed by the Bishops nearly forty years ago. There have been 
certain minor revisions from time to time, the last being in 
September 1953. In that year the programme was ‘“‘ somewhat 
abbreviated,” the Scripture course being cut down to a study of 
St. Luke’s Gospel and the Acts, whereas formerly all four Gospels 
were studied in addition to the Acts. (The programme has never 
allowed for Old Testament study). In view of the current import- 
ance of social problems, greater provision is now made for Social 
Science. Under the same influence, no doubt, Catholic Action, 
which was a non-examination subject before 1953, now has a set 
of questions all for itself. Church History, Liturgy and Sacred 
Music are catered for in extenso, the latter not of course being 
matter for the May examination. ; 
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Doctrine, in the sense of the philosophico-theological presenta- 
tion of the Faith, has first place on the syllabus. The three years 
of Junior Course study the catechism triptych, Commandments, 
Sacraments, Creed, in that order. Hart’s Catholic Doctrine used 
to be mentioned as an ideal textbook, but this reference was 
omitted in 1953. Part I of Sheehan’s Apologetics and Catholic 
Doctrine is prescribed for the first year of the Senior Course, Part 
Il being matter for the second year. The 1953 revision eliminated 
sections of the lessons set ‘‘ in small type.” 

The place of the Catechism in the programme has undergone 
an interesting change. Until 1953, all five classes repeated the 
whole catechism text irrespective of the course in doctrine pre- 
scribed. Catechism was treated as a separate subject, or at least as 
a branch of doctrine disconnected from “ instruction ”’: three or 
four questions, selected at random, being set at the head of each 
examination paper, the “doctrine” questions following in their 
own right. Senior pupils, in the revised programme, no longer 
repeat the catechism. Junior pupils must still repeat the sections 
** pertinent” to the doctrine prescribed ; but the examiners con- 
tinue to treat the catechism as a thing apart, with no clear function 
in the course of instruction. A single question from the catechism 
now appears at the head of each Junior doctrine paper. 

It is evident from what we have been saying of the syllabus 
that instruction in the secondary school is planned on the basis 
of the secondary curriculum. The different branches of sacred 
science are taken one by one and presented as distinct units. There 
is no effort at correlation or synthesis. The seminary influence is 
all the more evident in the textbooks prepared for the course. 
Many of them have been written by seminary professors, and no 
young theologian would find himself at a disadvantage in using 
them for his studies. Two of the four sets of Church Histories 
available for the course, McCaffrey and O’Doherty, are based on 
the lectures which the authors delivered in Maynooth College: 
although it must be fairly added, in relation to this branch of the 
syllabus, that the other works available, Mahoney and Walker, 
are not less inspiring ; indeed the whole question comes to mind 
of how secular and religious history are to be correlated in a 
Catholic school. The textbooks generally are very detailed and 
technical. McMahon’s Liturgical Catechism is a reliable reference 
book at any level. It does not seem to be so widely used as a class 
book now, although we had it as boys. The Little Manual of 
Liturgy is still very “‘ popular,” a dull production, quite unreal in 
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its approach to the laity. The book most widely used in teaching 
Social Science is Cronin. It gives the matter in the question and 
answer form. The author in his Preface speaks of the problems 
considered as “‘ of their nature difficult” and goes on—‘* I hope 
I have dealt with them as simply as accuracy would allow. There 
are words occurring in the book that I should like to have avoided, 
e.g. autocentric and heterocentric. But they are commonly used by 
writers, and it is just as well that very young students would first 
meet them in what [ hope is a right setting.”” There is also a text- 
book on Catholic Action. The Scriptures are usually studied in 
the London Catholic Truth Society editions with short Intro- 
duction and brief exegetical notes. Fallon has recently published 
an edition of Saint Luke on much the same lines but at twice the 
price. Some schools use the English series Scripture Manuals for 
Catholic Schools. These give the text with detailed introduction 
and commentary. They are very scholarly productions, good 
enough for any ecclesiastical college. The doctrine textbooks I have 
already mentioned, Hart and Sheehan. Both are somewhat “ dated ” 
now, from the apologetic point of view, but they are reliable and 
competently written. Sheehan’s writing is more than competent, 
it is brilliant. His famous book, better suited to boys’ schools than 
to girls’ and certainly better taught when the catechists are priests, 
was a rare gift of my generation ; it gave us at school a feeling of 
confidence and security in the Church’s teaching. Since Sheehan 
died, a third volume, on Catholic Morality, has been published as 
Part III to Apologetics and Catholic Doctrine. It is a competent 
resumé of moral theology, lacking the master’s touch in style and 
manner. Some schools use it, although there is no provision in the 
syllabus for a course in Moral for the upper classes. 

All these textbooks follow the same pattern. Each is complete 
in itself, the work of an expert concerned with his own department 
but not with the syllabus as a whole. There is a great deal of over- 
lapping, a subject being treated from different points of view in 
dogma and morals, liturgy and social science. There is none of the 
tidying-up that unformed minds require, and the vital issue of the 
challenge — say of Christian marriage in our world — is easily 
hidden in a mass of technical details. The books, moreover, were 
written thirty or forty years ago, or as they would have been 
written in that era, at a time when the printing industry was much 
less prolific than it is now and when authors could not afford to 
make a distinction between books for the teacher and those for 
the pupil. Immense strides in Catholic publishing in recent years 
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has changed the position. Reference books of all kinds are now 
available to the catechist. It is a thoroughly bad principle to over- 
crowd a young student’s textbook, misleading teacher and pupil, 
so that in the long run nobody realises what is important and 
what a mere detail. 

One textbook in doctrine, recently provided for the course, Life 
in Christ by Father Fergal McGrath, S.J. is a school textbook in the 
proper sense. In our way of thinking, it has two defects. It does 
not avoid the mistake of overcrowding. Everything need not be 
said in the pupil’s textbook ; far better to complete the lessons 
with a series of provocative questions, the little problem or casus, 
the suggestion for further study or enquiry, the quiet assumption 
by leaving certain issues open that the religious mind is with God 
in mystery. Besides, although the work is based on the national 
catechism, the pertinent formulae do not appear at the head of the 
chapters, thereby isolating to some extent the doctrinal study from 
the catechism, which, I must continue to insist, is a great mistake 
in our religion teaching. But McGrath is a worthy contribution. 
It is written by a man who is not unaware of what Irish publishers 
can do, and who is not unused to a schoolroom. It correlates a 
considerable amount of the matter on the programme, goes a long 
way towards synthesis. The liturgy course is nicely done, well 
worked into the lessons. If nothing else, parents are saved a lot of 
expense, and a halt is put to the ridiculously expanding religion 
libraries that youngsters have been carting to class. There are 
pointers, too, at how other “ sciences” on the programme can be 
adequately treated within a limited framework ; for example, the 
social science course in connection with the Fourth Commandment 
in Part II. 

AIM OF THE COURSE 


In one important respect, McGrath is vastly superior to any other 
textbook in use. There is a conscious effort to realize the aim of 
the course as set out in the Preface to the syllabus. I cannot lay 
my hand on the syllabus as issued before 1943, but by that date 
the positive and practical objective of the programme, with its 
“* Christ-forming ”’ intent, was clearly in being. “ The aim of the 
course is to produce good and enlightened Catholics, who will 
know and practise their religion, grasp its meaning in a vital 
manner and appreciate its value for this life and the next. Thus 
they will be able to help others less instructed to understand and 
practise it. The teaching should aim at training the pupils to bring 
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heir faith to bear on their lives both as individuals and as citizens, 
(0 be ready to advance it as good soldiers of Jesus Christ, and to 
be themselves faithful to it apart from considerations of mere 
custom and environment. It should appeal to the imagination and 
the heart as well as to the undersianding, leading and moving the 


youth to the love and service of Almighty God, their Creator and 


Father, and of Jesus Christ, their Redeemer and Brother, as well 
as of the religion which He came to reveal and the Church which 
He established to carry on His work.” 

The Bishops in their Prefatory Note rightly place the burden of 
achieving these aims on the teacher. There is of course the sense 
in whch no human agency can make our students holy. Ultimately 
the gospel is ‘‘ the power of God” Rom. 1: 16); but God speaks 
through the teacher and He is committed to some dependence on 
the quality of His instrument, on the teacher’s personal holiness, 
first of all, on his zeal and eloquence, on his mastery of the 
business, on the cleverness with which he conducts his lessons. 
The teacher must remember, as the programme says, “ that he or 
she is performing a sacred duty which will have effects in time and 
eternity.”’ It will not always be possible to gauge these effects in 
time, least of all in a written examination. Liturgy is mentioned 
as a branch of the syllabus that must be taught especially with a 
view to the practice of religion. The aim recommended here is to 
achieve ‘‘a broad and sympathetic understanding of the inner 
sense and symbolism of the Liturgy.” If this can be done, it 
belongs to the life and spirit of a school more than to formal 
lessons. Class work will be undertaken with a view to the liturgical 
experience of the pupils. In one school we know an evening class 
on Saturday is devoted to the preparation of Mass for the following 
day. The Prayers, Epistle and Gospel are explained, with emphasis 
on their doctrinal content and the practical application of that 
doctrine to life. Liturgical seasons, feasts, etc. are dealt with as 
they occur. All the students are grouped for this class. It is not 
easy to see how the examiners can test the only worth-while value 
of liturgical training. They certainly avoid technical minutiae, as 
the syllabus directs. ‘‘ What is the alb ? What does it symbolise ? 
What are sacred vessels ? Why does the priest kiss the altar at 
Mass ? What are the chief ceremonies of Good Friday ? ”’ These 
questions are not unreasonable. They are simple and straight- 
forward. Weak pupils are able to make up marks, and this is a 
good thing because children must be encouraged. A reasonable 
complaint is the tendency in the questions often set to over- 
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emphasize the actions of the priest, or rather to by-pass the action 
of the laity. It never occurs to the examiners to ask how you can 
participate in these holy rites, the Ordo Restauratus, for example, 
with its renewal of the Baptismal Vows and the significance of 
this ceremony for the Christian life. This depersonalised quality 
of the examining is the solid ground of the objections we have 
under review. 

The syllabus is not unaware of the problem. Authority would 
seem to have lost confidence to some extent in the textbooks in 
use. The only book prescribed in the revised version is Sheehan’s 
Apologetics. Moreover, attention is drawn, and in the revised 
edition, for the first time, to the influence which the examination 
questions have on the method of teaching. It is directed that “* they 
should be such as comply with the aims of the Course.” And there 
can be no doubt whatsoever that the questions usually set do not 
comply with the aims of the Course. 

This is particularly true of the questions on doctrine where the 
test can be so easily applied. There is never a suggestion of “* vital 
manner,” of “an appeal to the imagination and the heart.” The 
pupils are questioned, at the senior level especially, as if they 
themselves were not personally involved. They are simply asked 
to expound a system, like a cut in geometry, a useful intellectual 
exercise with no issue of personal commitment, no sense of chal- 
lenge or danger to soul. What is ? Show that. Give an argument. 
Write a note. The questions for the junior students follow the same 
pattern,! although since these are sometimes concerned with morals 
they cannot quite avoid a personal note. Even a subject like Con- 
firmation, with its immense challenge to the young Christian’s 
fighting spirit, is reduced to a cold request for principles and 
information. ‘‘ What is Confirmation ? Who is the minister ? Its 
subject ? The sponsors ? Some of our boys had no idea what 
sponsors are, others had spent far too much time learning all 
about them. I would have asked: ‘‘ What is the special grace 
given in Confirmation ? (Catechism). a) Is Confirmation useful 
only to those who are called on to die for the faith ? (Give reasons 
for your answer). b) A soldier of Christ must fight. Against whom ? 
Against what ? ” 

Religion presented exclusively as a system takes insufficient 
account of the imminent dangers of our age. There must be an 


1. One question of the paper for Junior Course C was a welcome 
exception. “A non-Catholic says ‘One Church is as good as another.’ 
What is your answer ?”’ Teachers were very pleased. 
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awareness of personal reaction and problems, not only of those 
which occur now but of those which may occur in time. Youngsters 
an be almost too easily convinced of the force of the case for 
rligion. The absurdity of the opposite point of view is constantly 
ting assumed. ‘* No one could hold.” “‘ It is ridiculaus to main- 
ain.” “‘ This system could not work.” A small boy on Arianism 
(while not bothering to explain what it meant)—‘t Nobody liked 
this heresy’! We have here an innate reaction to truth and 
holiness that will always be a great encouragement to teachers of 
religion. ‘‘ They hear the word with joy.”” But virtue must never be 
presented to the young, even in a theoretical way, as too evident 
and secure. It seems to us a grave mistake and quite unfair to 
lave young people loose in these islands with the impression that 
divorce—for example—does “‘ not work.” 

On the other hand it would be wrong to assume that stereotyped 
questions can only evoke in well-trained youngsters a response that 
is usually objective and detached. This would be far from the 
truth. When the stuff is there the bright students will break through 
the barriers and reveal themselves. It is especially so with juniors. 
“He had a great love of Our Lord,”’ one of our boys said of Saint 
Paul, “‘ and like Our Lord was very strict and cross when he saw 
anything wrong being done.” The stern aspect of the Gospels 
appeals to the young. “‘ In a child mind (sic) he might think heaven 
will be a great place where he could talk to Davy Crockett and Kit 
Carson and Fion MacCumhal and all the heroes of his childhood 
but let us consider what the joy of a saint must be like when he 
sees God face to face ... ” And here is a clever lad, on the 
question of why the Church objects to mixed marriages, going 
imaginatively to the heart of the matter. ‘*‘ They will say ‘ my father 
is a Protestant and look what a nice man he is, and my mother is 
a Catholic and she is very nice also, what difference does it make 
to be a Catholic rather than a Protestant.’ This of course would 
be very wrong . . . ” No doubt the critics would like the papers 
to be so presented as to evoke more of this kind of answering. 


THE EXAMINER’S PREDICAMENT 


But, perhaps, the examiners’ defence will be that these are able 
— and that if the questions are set especially for them half the 
Class fail.2 


2. See the article Experimental Examination, Catholic Truth Quarterly, 
Oct. Dec., 1957. 
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There is some truth in this. It must be borne in mind that the 
examiners have the task of setting papers for the whole country. 
Nearly every diocese, north and south, participates in the Course, 
It has never been alleged that the questions set are too difficult. 
There have been exceptions of course, but generally speaking and 
certainly this year, the papers are within the capacity of boys and 
girls with sufficient ability to profit from secondary school teaching. 
They are easy questions. The objection is to the quality of the 


questions, to what we have ventured to call their depersonalised § 


nature. But the more one attempts a personal approach to pupils 
the nearer one is drawing to a system in which the teachers set the 


papers for their own pupils, on the lines suggested by Father O f 


Cathain, $.J. of U.C.D.,3 which so few people seem to accept with 
enthusiasm. It is notoriously difficult for an extern examiner to be 
altogether fair to the peculiar aims of a body of teachers. We 


find this in the elementary schools where, perhaps, we have been — 


moulding the method for years, with regular personal contact and 
with oral tests; there are many still wondering what on earth he 
wants! And even in dealing with one’s own class, with pupils 
whom you think you know like the hollow of your hand, how 
difficult it is to assess the reaction of the children to your approach 
and method, your enthusiasm, the apparent clarity of your 
exposition. You are rarely satisfied with any but a few. You give 
of your best, the fruit of your long thought, but you do not get 
it back, it does not catch, is not assimilated as you had hoped it 
would ; the young mind is not yet ready or you have not really 
touched it at all. And if this be your own experience, what of a 
person who has never met these pupils? Can he wisely risk 
interesting and imaginative qeustions ? Will there be an uproar? 

Obviously the examiners in their present mood are not prepared 
for any such risk, and while we see their point of view, we think 
it is better that they should press on with the aims of the syllabus 
as Clearly stated and live in the hope that some of their critics will 
prepare the kind of textbooks that will make their task lighter. 

I dare say we should be all encouraged by the courses in doctrine 
that are being given at various centres throughout the country. It 
is to be hoped that these courses will continue to multiply, and will 
not themselves become entangled ii minutiae or wander in the 
by-ways of theology, but keep to the great themes that are so 
rooted in the Gospels and in Saint Paul, the nature and supremacy 
of the spirit, our need for redemption, the call to prayer and 


3. Secondary Education in Ireland, Talbot Press. 
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mance, the presence ot Christ, the saving action of the Church 
sacritice ald sacrament, the service of love in obedience to 


od’s law. 
TYPES OF QUESTIONS 


{should like to conclude with some reference to the form which 
¢ questions might take, in addition to what has been said already. 
ney should cervainly be framed, as the syllabus directs, ** in clear 
uid simple language.”’ A question in itself may be quite easy, but 
1 the way it as expressed too difficult for many of the pupils. 
ou would be surprised. They did not seem to understand the 
force of involves in ‘involves duties towards ourselves and 
hers’; nor what classified meant, with reference to the sacred 
esels ; they were puzzled, too, in the history paper by reaction 
0 the Reformation. A weakness in catechists at all levels is to 
assume too readily that the terms of a question are understood. 
The attempt to make the questions “ general,” as the syllabus 
ays, is responsible for the unduly narrative form which most of 
them take. This is true of doctrine, and even more especially of 
Sacred Scripture: describe, relate, what happened ? tell the story 
give an account ; there is rarely any other form. 

The narrative or essay type of answer should be required. It 
ists a pupil’s powers of self-expression, his ability for presenting 


_ facase or defending a postion, his grasp of the wide implications 


_ fof the subject. But a written examination should try to discover 
fot only the breadth of a student’s knowledge but its depth. In 


morals the little casus has this effect: has he really grasped the 
ptinciples, does he know how to apply them within his own 
experience ? Or, can he apply the doctrine to life, has it any real 
meaning for him ? Demand the catechism formula, as we would 
do in every instance in junior doctrine (in senior, too, if the 
yllabus allowed), and then require an exposition, or test the under- 
sanding in a series of pointed questions, a, b, c, with so many 
marks allotted to each. 

_ Variety in the style of questions in Scripture would be a great 
iicentive to better teaching. Have narrative questions by all means, 
and accept the narrations in the words of Holy Writ or in the words 
of the pupil. The syllabus warns teachers against compelling the 
students to memorise the whole Scripture narrative. The warning 
would seem to be aimed at girls’ schools, although in point of fact 
ihe girls in this respect are less compelled by their teachers than by 
their natures ; if school-girls have amazing memories and like to 
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use them, why should it be thought a bad thing ? A passage of thi 


text might be quoted, a series of pertinent questions to follow in 
the a, b, c, style These questions could be directed at discoverin 
depth of understanding, knowledge of the background, even thi 
pupil’s eye for geography. Above all, perhaps, they could test our 
children’s feeling for the meaning of Sacred Scripture in relation 


to themselves. ““What does Our Lord’s example at the age off, 


twelve mean for you?” “Why did Our Lord not like the 
Pharisees ? Was there any good in them ? What was so bad? 
Scripture and Church History must be narrated, but they must bk 
interpreted also. The Catholic view of history enables the student 
to see “‘ the great work of the Church throughout the centuries, not 
only for religion and morals but for civilisation and culture,” as 
the programme says. The story of Scripture is the story of God's 
relations with man and ultimately of His relations with me. It is 
the heralding of the good news of our salvation, of God with us, 
the very presence of Christ, not only in a book but in our lives. 


MICHAEL TYNAN 
Delgany, Shelbourne Road, Limerick. 


See To It 


See to it that not one emigrant leaves his native sod without a 
previous knowledge and love of the Church. It will be incumbent 
on you as representatives of the Church among the people, to give 
yourselves entirely to all, to study their problems, to direct them 
into the work most suited to their ability, to instruct and help them, 
to be the necessary link between the emigrants and their families 
at home, so as to sweeten the hardships and avert the dangers of 
prolonged separation.—Pius XII. 
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Chronicle 
it FILMS 


: raise the heavy old mallet and swat away at the common fly. 
lott” One is reduced to this by another month of film fare which 
 Ofivesn’t even bear the touch of thought much less of positive 
thfnpreciation. The most offensive specimen is the Hollywood 
d? ‘teligious ’ film in its pristine state unaffected by the decline of 
‘bifcnema attendance, by decades of critical writing or by better 
en'f ample in other places. The emetic value of Say One for Me (at 
NO he Capitol) is considerable. It is all the more so because as we 
‘s}vatch the Rev. Bing Crosby once again we recall the relatively 
d's imocuous taste of The Bells of St. Mary’s or Going My Way. 
‘liNeedless to say the religiosity of this film indicates no serious 
WF intention but religious confectionery—of the quite stale variety— 
isso littered about that it cannot be ignored. The film fails even 
to pretend to be musical, its few song and dance numbers being 
| wholly supine and poverty-stricken. The story concerns Father 
Conroy (Bing Crosby) working in a church in New York’s theatre 
district and setting out to save a young sweet thing (Debbie 
Reynolds) who helps him with charity shows from the immoral 
clutches of a night-club entertainer (Robert Wagner). He not only 
succeeds in this but recovers the young scamp for the fold and for 
marriage and saves some other theatrical souls on the bye. 

The staleness of the formula and the facility of its operation are 
the most distressing features of all this. Now and then for a moment 
one wonders wildly if the thing is meant as a joke so childish are 
the efforts after both good and evil, but the absence of intelligence 
tiles out that issue. But after all laughter may be the only 
‘I sensible reaction on revisiting this limbo of the screen, this religious 
‘ half-world heralded by the praying faces beside the credits—rapt 
"Ff without relief in serene adolescent martyrdom—where you say to 
'}an unmarried mother, “look at the lovely baby God has blessed 
‘} you with,” and on the spot she is radiant, where lives are changed © 
, at the touch of Bing’s gay-sad little quip (e.g. ‘‘ Stop bending your 
bow and start bending your knee ”’). Bing’s well-known character- 
sation of the priest almost brings to life a genuine fact of life—the 
appeal of the obvious good-hearted priest (‘‘ You’re obvious, 
Father, I like obvious people”); but it slips away and is lost in 
the facilities of the plot. Again no one can quarrel with the 
exceptional setting and circumstances of a parish in theatre-land 


ths H OW tiring it is for lack of something better to do to have to 
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if the look taken at such an interesting place is genuine (or * simple’ 
in the original sense of the word). But, lacking seriousness on the 
sizeable issues which it skirts, the film also lacks innocence or 
rather assumes a false innocence as it crosscuts from chapel to 
night-club and from soutane to tights. An all too familiar child- 
ishness of another sort is also noticeable. In a film like this 
whenever a priest takes off his collar or goes about his business 
incognito or when a young man calls him names the director, by 
his manner of presentation, evidently imagines that it is all very 
novel and significant. It might be—given the right circumstances 
and the right development—but, lett to themselves, such events 
remain quite as commonplace as any others. Such trivialities of 
conception and outlook in a religious context merit all the derision 
poured on them by our Continental friends. 

From the thrillers of the month Ferry to Hong Kong (Savoy) 
emerged as a rather curious example. For most of the first half 
Curt Jurgens and Orson Welles attempt to establish an ambling 
bizarre comedy for which both of them are miscast. Jurgens, too 
weightily Germanic as usual, plays an expatriate Austrian loafing 
around the ports of the East who is expelled from Hong Kong, 
put aboard Welles’s ferry plying over and back to Macao, 
is refused landing at Macao and finds himself a permanent 
resident on the old junk much to his own satisfaction and the 
captain’s infuriation. Sylvia Syms as a sympathetic school-teacher 
tries sporadically to reform him and the funny moments barely 
relieve the static situation until violent action explodes in the latter 
sequences of the film—a typhoon at sea, burning junks, flooded 
engine-rooms and Chinese pirates. These and other scenes shot on 
location are as fine as anything to be seen on the wide screen but 
each of the male actors (including Noel Purcell) plays too much 
as himself and their talents are too disparate to allow the film to 
come together as a whole. Orson Welles confuses the picture still 
further by having a shot at a rather difficult trick and just failing 
to make it, for one gets little chance to realise that the phony- 
genteel accent and manner are intentionally phony, an inadequate 
disguise for the Cockney rascal underneath. Whenever Welles can 
play a variation on the career of Citizen Kane he can make a film 
memorable however much he impose on it. Outside that magic 
circle he continues to waste himself. 

Possibly the neatest piece of entertainment came to the Grafton in 
the United Artists version (directed by Stanley Kramer) of the best: 
selling novel Not as a Stranger. Another story about the profes- 
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sonal life it runs to formula to a certain extent also—the first 
post-mortem, the professor who is a Great Human Being, first day 
in the wards, first weeks in a country practice and of course several 
wperations. Glossy and romanticised it must appear to the medical 
ralist as its counterparts do to the cleric; yet a genuine human 
tory develops here behind the glamorous trappings by contrast 
vith the film first reviewed. The story goes a bit beyond the hoary 
id conflict between love and a career and follows the path of a 
young man full of brains but hardened of heart who develops into 
aruthlessly successful machine until his first professional mistake 
rcalls him to humanity. It is the kind of part Robert Mitchum has 
often identified himself with (e.g. Ace in the Hole, etc.)—the iron 
vill which overrides all human considerations until forced to suffer 
the laws of life. He is able to convey the inflexibility and falsity of 
the character but not its defeat for his facial expression is too 
limited and unmodified. He receives fine support. however, from a 
strong cast which includes Broderick Crawford, Olivia de Havilland 
and Frank Sinatra. 

The positive test of a film is perhaps whether one will sacrifice 
some other pleasure or entertainment in order to see it. Hardly 
anv of the month’s films deserves that much consideration except 
nrhaps one half-programme at the Regal—Disney’s Secrets of 
life. One of his marvellous series of Nature-studies, it examines 
the origins of life in the plant and animal world and under the sea, 
revealing for the first time what we have always heard about the 
ant and the bee and introducing such wonders as the angler fish 
with his own built-in bait, the running of the grunion and the 
mating ritual of the sticklebacks. This is the kind of film you come 


out from knowing more about life. 
PETER R. CONNOLLY 
Saint Patrick’s College, Maynooth 


TELEVISION AND FILM 


v7. urgency and the topicality of our Irish Television Service 
once again forces me to take up pen in its regard rather than 

review BBC television or BBC or Radio Fireann sound 
broadcasting. Friday night’s news (7 August) and Saturday’s papers 
outlined the Government’s decision that the forthcoming Irish 
Television Service should not only be controlled but also”operated 
by an Irish Public Authority set up for that purpose; that the 
necessary capital should be provided by the Government and that a 
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single Statutory Authority should control and operate both sound 
and television broadcasting. 

This general decision comes as a surprise to many. It has already 
become the butt and centre of jokes, quips and cartoons. Many 
have automatically lost interest in the whole affair. But we should 
be coming to the problems ahead of this service with renewed and 
not slackened interest, for now at least we know more or les 
where we stand. 

Now there is an apparent contradiction in some sections of the 
Television Commission report. The report states that because of 
the insatiable appetite of television, because of the cost of producing 
programmes, material on film and tape forms a large proportion of 
present television programmes. A considerable amount of filmed 
or taped material is therefore inevitable in any television service 
which may be established in Ireland. In the next chapter it is stated 
that economic pressure will necessitate taking British, American 
and other programme material on film and tape to provide “any 
worthwhile Irish television”, because of the cost and difficulty of 
producing any substantial volume of programmes of Irish origin. 
The same chapter goes on to say that a special and unique problem 
arises in connection with the Irish language, a two-fold problem, 
being first a bi-lingual problem and second the problem of the 
resuscitation of a language and the implementation of national 
policy in its regard. Chapters later the report makes what is, in view 
of the above, a startling announcement—that a high proportion of 
the programme material should be of Irish origin, should reflect the 
national culture and outlook, should as far as possible be of Irish 
subject matter and by Irish artists; and that the Authority should 
encourage this end. Even later it says that the natural growth and 
development of the national culture will be endangered if not 
completely frustrated unless this same “considerable proportion” 
of television programmes is of native Irish origin and essentially 
characteristic of the nation. How could this be possible if it is 
intended to import a large number of British and American films! 
Herein lies the contradiction. 

The answer is short half-hour (or hour) low-cost films—television 
‘quickies’ as they are called in America—made and produced here 
in Ireland. These would employ Irish artists—writers, actors, 
directors, décor artists—and would also be the basis of a solid film 
industry in Ireland. There must be material available somewhert 
for an examination from every aspect of the possibility of an Irish 
film industry. It is high time such a study was made. But the making 
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offilms for television would be an admirable start, as well as solving 
the problem of an influx of British and American productions. It 
us other advantages. It is true that the original cost of making a 
tlevision film (for infinite reproduction, that is) is approximately 
ix times that of making a “‘live’’ programme. But if these “quickies” 
were good enough, if they were distinctive and characteristic enought 
they could become a most valuable and remunerative export, thus 
wt only paying for themselves many times over, and increasing the 
revenue for further productions, but enabling Ireland to enter the 
yorld television market in her own right, and bring to it something 
s original, representative and worthwhile, albeit on a low budget, 
s Italy, also against great odds, brought to the cinema screen. 

By such means we could preserve, propagate, and where necessary 
wen assert, our own values, including that of our national language. 
Inthis I find the Television Commission minority report in agreement 
vith me, for as it stated, we have to compete with our service against 
fogrammes whose viewpoint involves constant respect for and 
riteration of political and cultural values—not to mention moral 
values—which are not necessarily ours. 

So let us briefly review this business of making short films for 
tlevision. There is, of course, the filming for actuality, as the 
newsreel camera-man does it; also stage plays can be filmed straight 
through, either in rehearsal or with the full audience reaction. This 
has obvious economic advantages, being a process of killing several 
birds with the one stone, and also obvious artistic disadvantages, 
one medium being superimposed on the other, and one audience 
on the other. (The reactions of the large, interacting group in the 
public theatre, and those of the small, intimate family group in the 
home will never be similar.) But neither of these types of filming 
isthe TV film proper. 

A television film is not the cinema film reproduced in miniature, 
kt us be clear about that. (True, old films are put on television. They 
may be nostalgic, or interesting, or amusing for a variety of reasons, 
but they are not, artistically or technically, good television enter- 
lainment.) Everything that is big and grand in cinema films—stars, 
drama, spectacle, pageantry, colour, display—are all so far missing 
ftom television. The strength of the cinema film lies in these, and 
intwo other factors; range and variety of movement and background 
and, by way of contrast, careful and at times superbly subtle develop- 
ment and interplay of detail. The normal half-hour television 
“quickie” is shot in two days (maximum) and very cheaply, when 
tompared to the fabulous cost of screen films. It can cope with 
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none of these virtues of the cinema film. It must have the minimum 
of cuts and changes, the minimum of background detailing, the 
minimum of sound and music effects—these, so compelling in the 
cinema, can” be irritating in the living-room. The technique js 
different too, because the audience reaction is bound to be s0 


different. The tone of presentation has to be adapted to reach af 


relaxed, maybe half-asleep family group in their own home, 
Tension, excitement, enthusiasm can be built up evenin these small 
unit audiences, but it will take place far more slowly, and on a 
different level, than it would where mass excitement can be produced 
in a cinema audience composed of hundreds of people from diverse 
backgrounds all in a “night out” mood. Temporarily free from 
reality, these have willingly “suspended disbelief”. Television’ must 
depend on simple, easily constructed sets: it depends on simple 
grouping of characters and not too many at a time: it depends on 
close-ups rather than panorama for its dramatic effects: and most 
of all it"depends upon, indeed devolves upon, dialogue. 

From its very nature then and because of the economic aspect, 
the television film would seem to be eminently suited to the Trish 
character and ability. That is why I am so optimistic of the wealth of 
filmed material we could supply cheaply and quickly. We are nota 
people for lavish display, for uninhibited emotionalism, for love, 
hate or religion done on the grand and glittering scale. The narrowed 
down focal point of country kitchen’or city street, shop, pub, or 
roadside; intricate portrayal of character; racy, witty or satirical 
dialogue; the stress on the intimate, the small problems that make 
up life—this is our métier. This can all”be done on a low budget. 
It is all potentially excellent television material. 

I am not here discussing documentaries, though filmed inserts 
fordocumentaries are very important. I have already stated that it 
is in documentaries that television really comes into its own, and 
I can foresee no difficulties in the way of Ireland’s producing a 
characteristic brand of vivid and representative documentaries. 
Imagine a film of Yeats’s Ireland, or of the Dublin of the Irish 
Literary Renaissance, with a camera tracking to various relevant 
places of interest, with filmed dramatised inserts and a good rich 
commentary. Or the Dublin of Joyce and O’Casey, or the townland 
of any Se4n Citizen? What about a dramatised version of Dublin’s 
Horse Show, seen through the eyes of a competitor, a middle-aged 
spectator, one of the” weary salesmen at the trade stalls, or 4 
nineteen-year-old girl who primps around in full-belled skirt”and 
spike heels, wearing her hair as self-consciously as if it were @ 
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flowered and feathered hat? We could have a film of harbours and 
boats and fishermen—there is no end to the possibilities. It only 
needs courage, initiative and some financial backing. We have only 
to look at what private individuals have been able to produce on 
excessively low budgets to realise it can be done. 

Before I leave the subject, let me return again to the sore point 
of our inability up to now to produce worthwhile religious 
programmes. To leave these out altogether, or to throw them in any 
old way just for the sake of a religious policy, would be totally 
unrepresentative of the true character of Irish life. Films based on 
religious themes, films of religious ceremonies and services can be 
impressive in their own right and can be excellent films, as we have 
seen in all too rare glimpses both on the television and cinema 
screen. One of the best television plays I ever saw was Bernadette 
Soubirous, and one of the best short films I ever saw was one of life 
in a Benedictine monastery. In May this year there was a course 
in training in television technique for clergy run by A.B.C. studios 
in Manchester. As I said before a good deal of this sort of training 
will be necessary before the Irish clergy can embark upon a series 
of religious television broadcasts or films. I do not see how Ireland 
will get away with anything less than the best in this respect. 


ANTOINETTE FORTUNE 
Belgrave Villa, Monkstown Avenue, Dublin 


FILMSTRIPS 


N the course of these filmstrip notes, we have seldom attempted 

to evaluate the accompanying commentaries, and this for two 

reasons. One is lack of space, the other is our conviction that 
they don’t matter very much anyway. Any commentary which 
explains the content and drift of the picture is adequate, and it is 
only the very odd one that fails to do that. While we 
are on the subject, let it be said that the whole of the 
printed commentary is often over-estimated by teachers even 
to the extent of reading it to their pupils in class. Nothing 
of course could be more fatal to a_ successful presenta- 
tion. Viewed correctly, the written commentary is a guide 
to the teacher in his work of preparation, and no more. Having 
examined the strip with its help, the teacher must formulate his 
own commentary, suited to his method of teaching, and suited to 
the understanding and capacity of his audience. Of course this 
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presumes diligent preparation. But then filmsirips are intended to 
make instruction easy for the pupil, not for the teacher. 

We continue our brief general review of filmstrips with the 
Commandments. 


THE COMMANDMENTS 


Don Bosco Filmstrips, Saint Dominic Savio House, Bollington, 
Macclesfield England. There are ten strips in the series of the 
Commandments, averaging twenty-five frames apiece. The drawings 
are simple in style and colourful, just the thing for young children. 
The strips seem to follow a rough pattern, though there are many 
variations. After an introductory story from the Bible, the strip 
treats of the things forbidden and commanded, and concludes with 
another story, often from the life of Dominic Savio. An effective 
feature of this series is the composite “‘ summary frames ” which 
punctuate each strip. By drawing together the ideas in the preceding 
frames, they help the young mind in the difficult work of abstracting 
the truth from the illustration. Some teachers might wish for a more 
comprehensive treatment of some of the Commandments, but for 
the most part we are satisfied that the treatment is, at least, 
adequate. Taking into account the clear division of subject matter, 
the apt stories and the simple self-explanatory paintings, we 
recommend this series as very suitable for children in the 
National School. All are in colour, price 18/-. 


A 37. THE LAw oF Gop 


The existence of a law for man is testified to by conscience. 
Because men ignored this natural law God confirmed it in the Ten 
Commandments and later perfected it through the teaching of His 
Son. The reward for obeying the Commandments is everlasting life. 
The line of thought is clearly developed. Recommended. 


A 39 AND 40. 1st COMMANDMENT 


In A39 the meaning of adoration is introduced by the story of 
the penitent woman who wiped Our Lord’s feet in the house of 
Simon the Pharisee. Just as we naturally love our mother because 
we Owe so much to her, so also we should love and thank God to 
whom we owe our parents, our health, our intelligence and, above 
all, the gift of the true Faith. We adore God by trying to learn more 
about Him, by worshipping Him in the Blessed Sacrament and by 
serving Him in our neighbour. The strip concludes with incidents 
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from the life of Dominic Savio. The obligation to worship God by 
prayer and the Sacraments does not seem to us to have received 
proper emphasis. 

A 40. The fate of the idolatrous Jews in the desert is the story 
chosen here to show how God punishes those who forsake Him. 
Four sins against the Commandments are illustrated: apostasy, 
superstition, irreverence and culpable ignorance of the Faith. 
(The sin of sacrilege would seem to be a serious omission here.) 
The strip concludes with seven examples of different pious prac- 
tices, e.g. reverence for the crucifix, medals, relics, etc. Not the 


best of the series. 


A 41. 2ND COMMANDMENT 

The story: the punishment of blasphemy by stoning in the Old 
Law. Things forbidden: blasphemy and oaths that are unneces- 
sary, false and unlawful. Things commanded: fidelity to oaths and 
vows. Examples of Dominic Savio’s reverence for the name of God. 
We feel that discretion should be used in explaining the story of 
the boy who vowed when ill to give away his best toys if he soon 


got better. 


A 42. 3RD COMMANDMENT 

The story: the healing of the man with the withered hand on the 
Sabbath day. Things commanded: attendance at Mass, listening 
to sermons and doing good works. Proper attendance at Sunday 
Mass entails hearing a whole Mass with attention. Things for- 
bidden: the question of servile work and recreation on the Sabbath 
is well treated. Recommended. 


A 43. 41H COMMANDMENT 

The story: the terrible fate that Absalom brought upon himself 
by rebelling against his father. Our duties to parents, teachers, civil 
and ecclesiastical authorities. We like the way this strip emphasises 
the important role of the parish and the individuals duty towards it. 
Especially recommended. 


A 44. 5TH COMMANDMENT 

Killing, duelling, cruelty, fighting, suicide and neglect of health 
are touched upon in the first half of this strip. The second half deals 
with scandal and the obligation to love our neighbour, illustrated 
by the parable of the Good Samaritan. 


A 45. 6TH AND 9TH COMMANDMENTS 
God dwells in us by Baptism but the body is defiled by impurity 
and God can no longer dwell in it. Seven examples are given of 
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bodily gifts like speech and hearing being used in a manner 
worthy of a temple of God, e.g. singing in a choir, listening to 
’ Religious Instruction. The teacher is expected to draw a contrast 
with their improper use by a person who is impure. We cannot 
find any clear line of thought in the rest of the strip. We don’t 
advise you to buy it without seeing it. 


A 46. 7TH AND 10TH COMMANDMENTS 

Human work is the normal source of private property ; in theft 
we take the fruit of another’s work for ourselves. Stealing, damaging 
public property, usury, fraud and co-operation in theft are very 
aptly illustrated, as also the obligation of restitution. Only four 
frames are devoted to the 10th Commandment but they pack a 
good punch. Recommended. 


A 47. 8TH COMMANDMENT 

The treatment seems very complete; at least we can’t think of 
anything left out. The last frame may give you pain, but then that 
is the right place for a bad frame, at the end. It does not spoil a 
really good strip. 


Ancora Filmstrips. Mayor de Gracia, Barcelona, Spain. The 
Commandments are covered in ten strips of between twenty-five 
and thirty-two frames apiece. We don’t know quite how to describe 
the art-work in these strips: semi-abstract perhaps is as good a 
term as any. The figures are stylised, but pleasantly so ; the overall 
technique is clever and admirably suited to the presentation of a 
dogmatic theme; and the use of colour at times is brilliant. 
Certainly the pictures are of a higher quality than that usually 
found in commercial productions. Unlike the Don Bosco series, 
there is no rough plan to which the strips as a series conform. 
Neither is there a marked division of subject-matter within the 
individual strips. This latter difficulty can of course be overcome 
by the commentator in his presentation—provided he has made a 
careful preparation and is familiar enough with the strip to know 
exactly what comes next. The treatment of each Commandment is 
very comprehensive and the illustration of the doctrine apt and 
imaginative. A feature of this series is the frequent use of a 
composite frame incorporating several independent drawings and 
ideas. We have found in practice that such a frame holds a chall- 
enge for the more senior pupil and thereby stimulates his interest. 
Further it lends itself to the “‘ discussion” method of instruction 
which is so desirable in older classes. Taking into consideration the 
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detailed treatment, the challenging composite frame and not least 
of all the use of teen-agers rather than young children in the 
illustrations, we feel that this series is admizably suitable for the 
Technical and Secondary School pupil. All are in colour, price 
20/-. 

‘INTRODUCTION. The theme here is similar to that of the corres- 
ponding Salesian production, though the line of thought is not so 
cleverly developed in this strip. It is certainly not of the same 
standard as the rest of the series. 


lst COMMANDMENT. The first fourteen frames deal with the 
virtue of Religion. Fifteen more deal with acts opposed to the 
virtue. We like the full treatment here: such matters as the 
idolatry of wealth, books which are a danger to the Faith and 
spiritualism are illustrated as well as all the usual things. 


2ND COMMANDMENT. Oaths and vows are the subject of more 
than half of the strip. Not as satisfying a production as some of 
the others. 


3RD COMMANDMENT. The origin and meaning of the Sunday rest. 
The obligation of attendance at Mass and the excusing causes are 
fully and cleverly illustrated ; (there is even a frame about Mass 
on TV). The same can be said about the treatment of servile 
work and recreation. A concluding story illustrates the greed of 
those who having received six days from God to look after their 
material interests, try to steal the seventh. Everything about this 
strip is good. 


4TH COMMANDMENT. Man is intended by God to live in society ; 
the three basic societies are the family, the Church and the State. 
The remainder of the strip then falls mto three sections governing 
the Christian’s duties to his fellow members in these societies. Each 
section is illustrated from the teaching and example of Christ. 
Both the plan and the treatment of it are good. 


STH COMMANDMENT. Since the body is the temple of God, we 
must care for it. We must also develop its powers, as we learn 
ftom the parable of the Talents. Our duties to our neighbour are 
summed up in the spiritual and corporal works of mercy, and 
exemplified in the parable of the Good Samaritan. Besides the usual 
sins against the 5th Commandment, kidnapping and euthanasia are 
also illustrated. We like very much the positive approach which 
emphasises among other things our obligation with regard to our 
own health and our use of God’s gifts. 
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6TH AND 9TH COMMANDMENTS. There are four sections to this 
strip. (1) The divine institution and approbation of marriage, con- 
jugal fidelity illustrated by the story of Susannah. (2) The need for 
control of the sexual passions, and how this control may be 
achieved. (3) The evil effects of impurity in this life. (4) The 
punishment of impurity and the reward of purity in the next life. 
Besides the story of Susannah that of Joseph and the wife of 
Putiphar, Samson, and Maria Goretti are included, and there is 
also a frame alluding to V.D., so we leave you to judge the age- 
group for which it is intended. Views on how to treat the 6th and 
9th Commandments in class are so varied that there does not seem 
much point in giving our own views on the value of this particular 
contribution. But at least it is a positive and courageous attempt 
to treat a difficult subject. 


7TH AND 10TH COMMANDMENTS. The reason for private property. 
The four ways we acquire it. Eighteen examples of injustice are 
illustrated, and they are down to earth ones like taking bribes in 
the course of duty, not paying bills, breaking street lamps and 
so on. Restitution receives a similar full treatment. 


8TH COMMANDMENT. The Aesop fable of the lying shepherd 
makes a good opening. The jocose, excusing, and malicious lie ; 
perjury, false accusation, mental reservation, hypocrisy, boasting, 
flattery, dissimulation, indiscretion, reading others’ letters, rash 
judgement, calumny and detraction are all dealt with, and a lot 
more. A good point is the way it shows the sinfulness of such 
things as flattery, hypocrisy and dissimulation, vices which are 
so often overlooked. Recommended. 


Resume. A frame or two taken from each of the preceding strips 
pinpoints the essential obligation of each Commandment. It seems 
a rather pointless strip. 

In our last filmstrip chronicle (The Furrow June ’59), we reviewed 
an American sound-filmstrip series on the Sacraments called 
Saint John’s Catechism. Six units of a projected series of ten on the 
Commandments are now available, and the complete series will 
be ready early next year. We hope to have them for review by then. 
Incidentally there are 90,000 of these particular sound filmstrips in 
use in approximately 8,000 schools and parishes in America. Yes, 
90,000. It gives one cause for reflection. 

EAMON CASEY JOSEPH DUNN, 
St. John’s Presbytery, 19, St. Anthony’s Rd., 
Limerick. Rialto, Dublin. 
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PATRIOTISM 
A CHRISTIAN VIRTUE 


This pamphlet is a reprint of an 

article by Father Diarmuid O 

Laoghaire which appeared in the 

December 1957 issue of The 

Furrow, which was a translation 

made by the author of his address 
at the Oireachtas of 1957. 


Price 6d. (post paid 8d.) 
Reduction for quantities 


Write: 
The Secretary, The Furrow, 
Maynooth, Ireland. 


ATTENTION 
We operate a free preview service 
on all our FILMSTRIPS which 
cover a wide range of subjects, i.e. 
Geography, History, Religion, 
Arts, Mathematics, Science, 
Physiology, etc. 


JUST RELEASED 


Nine Filmstrips on the Regional 
Geography of Ireland. 


FILM SERVICES LTD. 
FILM HOUSE 
13 LORD EDWARD STREET 


DUBLIN — Phone 53828 


55048 


The Specialists in AudioVisual Aids, 

Filmstrip Projectors, Epidiascopes, 

Tape Recorders, 16 M.M. Sound Pro- 
jectors, Daylight Screens, etc. 


Let us demonstrate for you in your 
own School. 
Write for Catalogue to Dept. T.F/F\S. 


KENNEDYS 


the 


BREAD 


winner 


Peter Kennedy Ltd., Dublin 
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MONEY TALKS 


did you know 


Bank has a great deal more to offer than simply being a 
safe place to deposit your money (important though that is). 
The Munster & Leinster Bank has its own specialised 
departments to take care of your Income Tax affairs, to act 
as your executor, to arrange foreign currency for your 
business or holidays and to provide you with many 
other services. You will like the friendly approach of 
this all-Irish bank to 
your financial problems. 


THE MUNSTER & LEINSTER BANK LIMITED 
Head Office in Cork Branches all over Ireland 
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